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A GLIMPSE INTO THE PAST. 


\ \ TE all know what an antiquary is,—a crabbed, testy, bent, 
snuffy gentleman, well advanced in years, and wearing a 

wig and a brown suit of clothes,—with huge spectacles on his nose, 
' purblind and half deaf, poring over old books at book-stalls, deci- 
phering illegible inscriptions, reading long-winded “ essays” before 
“learned societies,’ making the whole business of his life the 
enthusiastic collecting and labelling with high-sounding names 
from a dead language, of small pieces of old iron, brass or copper, 
sometimes dilating at great length over broken pieces of crockery, 
or dishpans, or mouldering stones. The further distant the era 
in which his thoughts run is from the present time, the greater 
becomes his satisfaction. The genus “antiquary” is looked 
upon with pitying contempt as a harmless nuisance, a poor 
fribble, whose whole life is spent in unprofitable pursuits,— pursuits 
which are dull, dry, and uninteresting, and which can never by any 
accident have a relation to living issues. But that such is not the 
case, and that the popular notion is, as popular notions most 
usually are, thoroughly fallacious, we shall endeavor to show 
in the following article treating of a pursuit of absorbing interest. 
Among all branches of archeology, there is none which will 
more richly repay the assiduity of the student than the one to 
which the consideration of the present article is devoted. We mean 
the pursuit of numismatics, a study whose paramount import- 
ance for the correct knowledge and appreciation of the antique 
world is becoming every day more and more apparent, and 
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more thoroughly appreciated,—frequently the true, (and sometimes 
the only,) key to the interpretation of all other branches of classical 
archeology. It is an absolute science that has passed through the 
regular gradations of existence. In its earliest life, facts were col- 
lected from which in later times theories were fabricated, and the 
superstructure of truth, free from error and uncertainty, was finally 
raised upon its present solid foundation. 

The value of this pursuit as a most powerful adjunct and even 
incentive to archzological researches, and the rewards of pleasure 
which it affords to its followers, will form the subject of the fol- 
lowing pages, our desire being to show those who regard such 
studies as being of a mere“ dry as dust” nature, how much they 
are in error, and how much amusement and profit can be obtained 
from even so unpromising an occupation. There is a remarxable 
peculiarity about the devotion to this pursuit; it can be enjoyed 
both by the unlearned and the learned. The village storekeeper 
into whose hands comes a big copper cent of a date anterior to his 
birth, or, perhaps, of the very year in which that striking event - 
took place, is often stimulated to find for it a mate, and soon pos- 
sesses a modest collection of the coinage of foreign lands, as well 
as of that of his own home. The lad who is being educated fixes 
in his memory the dry succession of crowned heads, and the dura- 
tion of their reigns by his cabinet of coins. In short, he who 
possesses a cabinet of coins holds within a small compass an 
encyclopzdia of the world’s progress. He has there its history, 
geography, ethnology, architecture, linguistics, chronology, mythol- 
ogy, natural history,—and, indeed, there is scarcely any science 
relating to this mundane sphere and its inhabitants, which may 
not receive some accession of knowledge from a numismatic collec- 
tion thoroughly studied out and appreciated. Many objects have 
been preserved to us, both in nature and art, which contemporary 
writers have passed over in silence and unnoticed, as being too 
familiar to be worthy of remark in the times in which they wrote, 
or have intentionally omitted as too trivial for their pres- 
ent purposes, not knowing that these small matters of every- 
day life were those most likely to engage the attention of posterity. 

Upon a coin alone is preserved the sole resemblance of the 
theatre of Dionysius of Athens; upon a coin alone exists the effigy 
of the palace of Theodoric the Goth, at Verona ; upon coins alone 
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is found the history of the kings of Bactria, the remotest of all 
the conquests of the great Alexander ; and the story of their 
recovery and interpretation is among the most interesting of the 
events of the present wonderful century. In the year 1808, 
a single coin found near the Caspian Sea and preserved in the 
cabinet of a Russian nobleman, embraced within itself our whole 
knowledge of that empire. Since then, the march of the British 
armies in the East has led to the discovery of many series of such 
pieces, from which the most important results have ensued. From 
them have been reconstructed many facts bearing on the history 
of Bactria, a country whose annals for a lengthy period had been 
entirely lost, while, as the coins themselves bore inscriptions both 
in Greek and in the Indian dialect of the region, they have been the 
means of restoring an extinct and forgotten language. As 
Pinkerton has well observed, “ triumphal arches, temples, fountains, 
aqueducts, circi, theatres, hippodromes, palaces, basilicas, columns 
and obelisks, baths, seaports, pharoses, and such like, are often 
found in perfect preservation on medals, and there only.” 

To be brought face to face with the heroes and monarchs of the 
ancient world, to see them in their habit as they lived, to know the 
countries over which they bore rule, the sports and pastimes with 
which they amused themselves and their subjects, the wars they 
prosecuted and the victories which they won, we have but to open 
a cabinet of ancient coins. Ina moment we are ina fairy land. 
At will we can transport ourselves back almost to the first eras of 
human life ; at will we can raise before our eyes a vision of the 
past, the long-spent past of centuries buried in the dust of ages, but 
as vivid and as ineffaceable as though it were of to-day. Coins 
and coinage betoken that the last steps have been taken by a com- 
munity in its progress towards civilization. Rude indeed is the 
condition of a tribe whose daily wants are to be supplied by a 
barter of commodities. From actual value to a representation 
of value is a vast stride, only possible to a nation whose polished 
mind can evolve a life surrounded by art and its varied refinements, 
‘The currency of a people is the index of the degree of civiliza- 
tion to which it has attained,” and presents to us at one compre- 
hensive view, in a manner more forcible than words could ever 
accomplish, the knowledge of its zsthetic perfection. “‘ Document- 
ary evidence may be altered in a thousand ways; inseriptions may 
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be added to and fabricated long after the period to which they 
apparently belong, Art is, however, always expressive of some 
contemporaneous idea, and conveys it unaltered to the latest times. 
No monarch, however absolute, can make the art of his time other 
than the expression of the feeling of that age; nor can he make it 
better than the advancement of his people at that time can afford. 
Art is therefore always an intelligible contemporary, one which, 
when rightly read, cannot deceive, and tells its tale with a distinct- 
ness no writing can afford.” * Could the magnificent medallions of 
Syracuse, two thousand years and more before the present day, 
have been the product ofa barbarous, ignorant, degraded or unre- 
fined nation? Could the brass coins of China have been issued 
by a cultivated, educated or artistic community? We feel intui- 
tively how much is lacking to true civilization in any country where 
such meaningless abortions can circulate from hand to hand, from 
the peer to the peasant, from the king to the slave. 

The pursuit of art-beauty must always argue intelligence, and 
may find a just direction in the study of coins. To the accom- 
plished numismatist, Beauty reveals herself among the manitold per- 
fections of ancient workmanship kindly preserved for us by the 
hand of Time. Modern art has never yet attained to the excellence of 
the ancients. Their models have been ours likewise, and for centu- 
ries we have striven and struggled on, following their footsteps, 
without ever once having been enabled to invent a new expression 
of artistic thought or to add a single improvement on those stand- 
ard forms. 


To enjoy to the full the pleasures of numismatics is peculiarly 
the province and the privilege of the scholar. To this study, so 
productive of valuable results, all knowledge must bear its portion 
and contribute its quota. 


The man of letters, the antiquary, the linguist, can all enter 
within the purlieus of this fascinating pursuit. To them an inani- 
mate piece of metal may recallthe days when it was a living cur- 
rency, passing from hand to hand as our money does now, a repre- 
sentative of absolute value ;—its sight may transport them back to 
the shadowy time in the far distant misty past, when other human 
beings, like ourselves, in feelings and sensations, aims, objects and 


: * Ferguson, 
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actions, made the acquisition of such money their unceasing 
struggle, as we do now for the « Almighty Dollar,” the possession 
of a store of such coins to constitute their wealth and happiness. 
Those who can realize all these things, those so highly gifted by 
nature and by education, hold within themselves a source of pleasure 
of which they can never be deprived. To such the great men of 
antiquity no longer present themselves as mere unmeaning lists of 
names ; their deeds are not but empty things; the coins speak from 
the barathrum of centuries as the voices of men who lived and 
moved and had their being two thousand years ago; men who 
expressed their hopes and fears and aspirations in these forms that 
we now gaze upon and whose depths we try to fathom ; standing 
face to face, as it were, with him who lived twenty centuries ago and 
saw these coins as they emanated from the officina of the mint, and 
examined their workmanship and studied their inscriptions as we 
do now / What he saw and felt, that can we also see and feel ; and 
all that the man of pristine days could have gathered from these 
pieces of metal is our privilege likewise, if we will but give our- 
selves the trouble to study and to understand. 

The earliest coins, the Darics of Persia, disclose the dawn ofthe 
history of the Eastern world. Toa period eight hundred years 
before our era may these coins with safety be allotted, and recall 
to our minds the fabled wealth of the Orient, and the early and 
close connection between Hellas and the dwellers in Asia. 

The singular silver coinage of A£gina, with the rude device of a 
tortoise, an emblem of the island floating upon the surface of the 
ocean, bearing on its reverse the formless punch-mark, so demon- 
strative of the first era of coinage, brings instantly to our recollection 
the busy trading marts of the Mediterranean, once resonant with 
the hum of colonies sent out from time to time from the overflow 
of the Phoenician hive. 

On the coins of Corinth gallops gallantly the flying Pegasus ; on 
Sicyon, flies the dove; the rose blooms on those of Rhodes; a 
heart beats for Cardia; the water-parsley grows on Selinus, and a 
pomegranate on Side; Arcadia shows the great god Pan; Chios, 
Smyrna and Amastris, Homer; Mitylene exhibits Sappho, and 
Megara, Euclid; Cnidos in Caria, the head of Aphrodite, a dull- 
browed figure, with thick, prominent lips, believed to have been 
copied after the famous statue by Praxiteles. once the glory and the 
pride of that city. 
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If we = the coins of Alexander the Great, we can trace almost 
step by step his successive conquests by the varying mint-mark, 
and history is once morecorroborated by these uncared-for witnesses. 
Sometimes the conqueror’s head appears under the guise of Hercules; 
sometimes the horned head recalls the boasted descent from 
Jupiter Ammon. This mighty monarch was the first who dared 
to place his effigy upon a coin. Before that time the types were 
gods, goddesses or heroes, and the great conqueror dared not trample 
upon conventionality, godlike and the son of a god though he was, 
so as to entirely displace the mythological and traditionary types. 

The magnificent coinage of the Ptolemys, the descendants of the 
lieutenants of Alexander, evokes at once a vision of Alexandria, 
the metropolis of ancient philosophy and learning, the rival of 
Athens, the home of the world-renowned Library. Upon this 
series may be found the history of an unbroken line of Egyptian 
monarchs, from its origin in the Macedonian general, through a 
varying descent of valor and ability, to its downfall in Cleopatra, 
whose face as: represented on her coins reveals none of that tradi- 
tionary beauty which captivated successively the rulers of the 
Roman Empire, and for which, even at a matured age, Mark Antony, 
infatuated, gave up the whole world. 

The mechanical execution of the coins themselves is almost 
unsurpassable ; the gold pieces are the perfection of expression ; 
even the bronzes bear on their reverses eagles, lifelike, and ready 
for flight, the most noble representation of the kingly bird of 
Jove that has ever been placed upon a nation’s coinage, 

Athens claims a passing glance, and there we discover, imper- 
ishably enshrined, the attributes of Pallas Atheneé, its tutelary 
goddess. The Parthenon and the proud fanes that once graced 
Hellas have crumbled into dust, long since scattered to the four 
winds of heaven,—the aqueducts are dried up, and, stone by stone, 
have been removed,—the very sites of the palaces of the mighty 
men who once trod the stage of glory are long forgotten; but this 
despised and rejected witness still survives to bear mute but un- 
erring testimony to the truth which history has recorded of Greece. 

With what contempt would that Athenian have been over- 
whelmed, if any such there had existed, while Attica wasat the 
height of its power, and at the summit of its glory, when its arms 
were everywhere victorious, and its name respected even by the 
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barbarian,—-as these proud citizens were wont to term the nations 
whose mother tongue was not the Greek, who dwelt outside of 
the charmed bounds of Hellenic civilization, while all the arts and 
sciences and refinements of the then known world were centred 
around the Athenian capitol,—with what withering scorn would 
such a prophet have been received, had he ventured to predict 
those events with which we are now so thoroughly and so sadly 
familiar! “Two thousand years shall scarce have passed away, 
and your cities, now so full of the scenes of busy life, the abodes 
of luxury and refinement, shall be howling wildernesses, heaps of 
dust and ruins, inhabited but by the wild denizens of the moun- 
tain and of the forest, or brooded in as gloomy dens of retreat by 
wandering bands of brutal, savage banditti; your palaces, monu- 
ments, statues, paintings, temples overthrown, and crumbled away 
into nothingness, and buried centuries deep in the sands of oblivion ; 
your very existence and prowess made a matter of research and 
doubt; your histories disbelieved, your traditions sifted and 
explained away as fables; your very gods hated as demons, or 
condemned as impostors; and the most permanent attestation that 
shall remain of your chiefest glories, your arts and refinements and 
cultivated tastes, shall be these pieces of metal which you treat 
with such disdain,—with which-on one day you free yourselves from 
the importunities of a beggar, and on the next purchase for your- 
selves your food, your lodging, your raiment,—with which you gain 
admittance to the theatres, to the stadia, to the baths,—by which 
you acquire the meanest necessaries of everyday life ;—that upon 
these coins and upon these alone shall depend much of your future 
fame ; that from that source shall history be restored and elucidated, 
the exploits of princes recorded, and the rise and fall of dynasties 
set forth, the buildings and images now so familiar to you be 
brought back from the dark shores of Lethe to the light of knowl- 
edge.” 

Truly, no mad-house could have been found wherein the hideously 
disordered intellect of such a Cassandra would have received a 
treatment sufficiently harsh! 

And yet all these changes have come to pass, and much knowl- 
edge of those ancient days, their art, manners, men, ideas, and 
cults, only remains to us through coins! 
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Leaving Grecian art, we pass tothat of Rome, a mighty robber 
horde, whose aim for many a long year was but to establish itself 
firmly in the land its sword had won, The Romans were inferior 
to the Greeks in poetical genius ; their coins seldom present the 
vivid relief or artistic spirit that is found on those of the Grecian 
citiesand princes, But, inexchange, the Roman genius far surpassed 
them in fertility of allegory, and very much of what is commonly 
called their religion was nothing but allegory. The Roman series 
of coins is the most extended in the world; from the ponderous 
Roman Aes suggestive of the rule of Servius Tullius with his wise 
institutions, from the era of the (so-called) family coins recalling 
the traditionary heroes and gallant exploits of the free days of the 
Republic, we can follow an unbroken chain of coinage for nearly 
eighteen centuries. The valor of Horatius Cocles, the treachery 
of Tarpeia, the dream of Scylla, the monetary implements of the 
ancients, the perpetual dictatorship of Caesar and the ides of 
March, live on these coins forever, imperishably shrined records of 
the events which they commemorate. 

We can trace the rise and progress of the Roman Empire through 
its long centuries of weakness, rapine, and bloodshed, with its muta- 
bility of rulers and changes in civilization. We can see the loss of 
power from the Senate and from the people, and its accretion to 
their one Supreme Master. The wives and daughters of the Em- 
perors, their sons and colleagues, are all found on their coins. What 
a portrait gallery! What a study for the ethnologist! We mark 
the weak mind of Caligula, and the surly visage of Nero; we can 
feel the gluttony of Vitellius, the dandyism of Otho, the harshness 
and severity of Galba, and the benignity of Titus; we can observe 
the beauty of Poppoea, and of Faustina. We see the big-bearded 
Antoninus, the Stoic philosopher ; the evil-mindedness of Caracalla, 
the fratricide. 

Far down the long line, through good and bad, and worse and 
worst rulers, oppressors and usurpers, down to the founding of the 
Eastern Empire, extend these noble “ pledges of history,” bearing, 
among other records of value, the celebration of the games in 
honor of the thousandth anniversary of the settlement of the City 
of Rome, 

With the Christian emperors, the type of the coinage changed ; 
symbols of the worship of Christ began to appear where gods 
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and goddesses and tutelary genii were wont torule. But, although 
coins of Constantine the Great have been found which bear the 
emblems of his newly adopted faith, their genuineness has been, 
with good reason, much called in question. And the coins struck 
at his decease represent his deification in the same style as was 
customary in the good old orthodox pagan times. 

The coinage of the Byzantine emperors soon become barbarous 
in the extreme, owing to the spread of Christian ideas, which lead to 
iconoclasm in art. Christianity introduced a hatred of the fine arts 
which had been employed in the service and the glorification of 
the heathen Pantheon. These arts, therefore, soon came to be con- 
sidered profane, a fact explaining the rudeness of the later Roman 
coinage which otherwise would bea matter for wonderment. Rudest 
of lines and meaningless marks took the place of figures and em- 
blems and the devices which had been usual on the coinage; the 
representations of the monarchs became stiff and conventional. 
losing entirely all individuality. 

The sun of Roman civilization went down in blood ; a pall ofintellec- 
tual darkness was over the face of the earth. A glimmer oflight soon 
manifested itself, and spread into a bright blaze as a beacon for the 
mind ofman to follow. The dispersion of the knowledge which had 
been so long the exclusive property of the East,proved the day-dawn of 
the intellect of Western Europe. Men of learning, driven by their 
barbarian conquerors from Constantinople, settled in France and 
Italy. The glorious eras of Medicean civilization have often been 
described ; they have never been equalled since in the generous 
rewards extended to learning, and the assiduous care with which it 
was preserved and fostered. Culture of literature and of the fine arts 
was diffused, and we now find the first outcroppings of numismatic 
science. Nobles and individuals began to vie with each other 
in rescuing and preserving zealously the coinage of antiquity, its 
most interesting and intelligent relic. Although at first the objcct 
was mainly to obtain the portraits of those who had been most 
conspicuous in the world’s history, yet soon an intelligent atten- 
tion was attracted towards the subject and learned treatises began 
to appear. The first work upon the science was written by a Span- 
iard, Antonio Augustino, and after publication was speedily trans- 
lated into other languages. The great names of Strada, Lazius, 
Orsini, Occo and Goltz, are indelibly connected with the early 
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advances of the pursuit, and since their era many hundreds of others 
have become illustrious in numismatic history. Petrarch rendered 
himself no less conspicuous through his poetical talents than 
through his eager investigations of Roman history, literature and 
antiquities, and his eager assiduity in the collection of coins. The 
donation of coins made by him to the Emperor Charles IV., is as 
well known as the patriotic advice with which the gift was 
accompanied. 

Alphonso, King of Arragon, caused to be brought to him the an- 
cient coins which were from time to time discovered in Italy, and 
carried them in an ivory cabinet wherever he went, confessing that 
by their contemplation his soul was incited to great deeds. 

Raphael, Rubens, Le Bruyn and other celebrated artists are 
said to have formed numismatic collections in order to study them ; 
so exact and so delicate, so lofty in expression, so bold in relief, are 
the coinages of the ancient Greeks. We could fill unlimited space 
to prove that at the revival of letters the science partook of the 
general enthusiasm ; but these few examples may suffice to show 
how great a pleasure and a profit the most illustrious derived from 
its pursuit. 

Many were the uses to which the science was directed, and 
numerous the erroneous paths into which it was distorted 
during several centuries; to write them would be but to indite a 
history of human progress, slow, overwhelmed with doubts, strug- 
gling with uncertainties, until at last, emerging from chaos, dark- 
ness and confusion, through the sloughs of falsity, it reached the 
highlands of truth, where now so firmly is its seat established. 

The very same century that witnessed the downfall ofthe Roman 
Empire and the extinction of the last vestiges of its existence, of 
the existence of that once so proud mistress of the whole habitable 
world, beheld the invention of printing and the discovery of Amer- 
ica! Singular impressions are conveyed to our minds by this 
wonderful collocation of facts. Old ideas and feelings were being 
obliterated ; the world had ripened to receive a new phase of exist- 
ence. Long were the preparations by which the way for the 
change had been smoothed; arduous were the workings in the lab- 
oratory of nations, and violent the ebullitions in the caldron of 
Fate; the time had now arrived when the harvest should be gath- 
ered ; and we, the fortunate dwellers in America, are privileged to 
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behold the newly-discovered art, here in the newly-discovered 
country, carried to that point of free perfection from whence the 
greatest benefit shall issue to all mankind. 

But not alone with the coinage of the ancient world need our 
researches cease. The numismatics of the Middle Ages and even 
of more modern times present an interesting study, revealing the 
existence and prominence of many potentates and States now blotted 
out entirely from the view of the world or fallen upon evil times. 
The exarchate of Ravenna, the county of Bar, the dukedoms: of 
Burgundy and of Lorraine, the kingdoms of Poland and Hungary, 
all were important seats of coinage once, whose very names have 
disappeared from the map; and it would be easy to furnish a much 
more extended list were this the proper occasion. Even the striking 
of satirical medals has led to wars between nations ; but upon this 
topic, as wellas upon the interest and value of modern coinage, we 
will not further dilate, In a short compass we have thus touched 
upon the most prominent features in the history of the inhabited 
globe, and a well-furnished cabinet can give rise to many reflections 
more thorough and more profound. Even the very names of coins 
may furnish interesting historical data. “The guinea was so called 
because coined from gold brought from the Guinea coast. The 
byzané was struck at Byzantium. The seguzn or zechin was the suc- 
cessor of the coinage of Cyzicus. ‘The dod/ar, originally the Ger- 
man /haler, took its name from the silver works in the shal, or 
valley, of Joachim. The florin was coined at Florence; the mark 
was a Venetian coin showing the winged lion of St. Marc. The 
jane of Chaucer and Spenser was issued at Genoa. The /ranc 
may be xummus franciscus, money of the Franks or French ; the 
Dutch guider may possibly take its name from Gulderland; a ducat 
is a coin issed by a duke, just asa sovereign is one issued by a 
king. The ¢ester bore the king’s head (teste or téte); the penny 
has been ascribed to the Keltic word fen,a head. A shilling (or 
skilling,) bore the device of a shield, and a scudo bore a scutum.” 

The antiquary’s horizon is not bounded ; he has before him at 
one glance that which has gone before and that which is; he seeks 
with as much energy and enthusiasm to raise the curtain that 
dims the distant past as the astrologer to tear aside the veil that 
hangs before the future; and who can say but that the revelation 
of that which has been may prove the precursor of that which is 
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to be? That the scenes which have transpired when the earth was 
young and full of her first joys in life, may not be again repeated 
in her decrepitude and old age? But the veil that covers 
the past has been often lifted by the endeavors of these pains- 
taking, plodding enthusiasts, with results weird and attractive! 
The knowledge of the beginnings of human thought and art 
often forms a picture full of strong lights and _ shadows, 
of powerful effects. “The past is often presented in forms full of 
quaint and original features which impart a picturesque and striking 
character to such fitful glimpses of the romance of life in other ages 
as are thus revealed.” 

All objects of antiquity tend to give definiteness and certainty to 
our historic conceptions. When history is read, its prominent per- 
sonages pass in review before our eyes as upon a stage, impalpable 
and indistinct as the shadowy forms from a magic lantern ; but 
when we see the weapons wherewith they fought, the axes, arrow- 
heads and maces with which the antique battle was waged,—when 
we see the armor and dresses which those of a thousand years gone 
by were wont to wear,—the household vessels from which they ate 
or prepared their food, and the coins which passed through their 
hands,—our heart goes forth, soul to soul, heart to heart, and we 
know that they were no shadowy forms, but true realities. 

Numerous and mighty are the pleasures of our pursuit—we hold 
the true arcana of the magic art. No enchantments do we need, 
no wand, no fumigations, no circle of grinning skulls! We possess 
another philosophy, one far more potent! We take into our hands 
an inanimate piece of metal. Whatawonder! We utter no mighty 
words, but the curtain of time, which covers the yawning, unfath- 
omable abyss of oblivion, has rolled back twenty centuries for our 
gratification! Two thousand years have stood still; the hand of 
Time has gone backward two thousand markings on the dial of 
eternity. We are conscious of double existence, one in the present, 
one in the past; the mind expands into the most distant eras. 
Eternity itself is no more! 

A Cyclopean wall, an aged tree, a rock, objects possessing stabil- 
ity, to the ancients appeared to be the only thingsendowed with 
immortality and capable of perpetuating their remembrance, And 
yet where are they now? The story of the Spanish monk, that 
mournful tale of human weakness, is once more forcibly exemplified. 
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The actors in life’s drama have all departed to their long homes, 
leaving but these slight tokens of their having ever existed. Fossils 
have been aptly styled “the medals of creation;’ how truthfully 
may we reverse this saying, and designate coins as 

THE FOSSILS OF HUMANITY! 


Henry PHILwips, JR. 
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CIMABUE AND GIOTTO. II. 


II. GIOTTO. 


LL these men—Nicolo Pisano excepted—still worked on in the 
A trammels of Byzantine art. The first painter of his age who 
threw them wholly off, and left them far behind him, was Giotto. 

Open any common history not intended for the very profound, 
and there we still find Cimabue “lording it over painting’s field,” 
and placed at the head of a revolution in art with which, as an 
artist, he had very little to do,—but much as a man; for to him— 
to his quick perception and generous protection of talent in 
the lowly shepherd-boy,—we owe Giotto, than whom no single 
human being of whom we read had, in any particular department 
of science or art, a more immediate, wide and lasting influence, 
The total change in the direction and character of art must, in all 
human probability, have taken place sooner or later, since all the 
influences of that wonderful period of regeneration were tending 
toward it. Then did architecture struggle, as it were, from the 
Byzantine into the Gothic forms, like a mighty plant putting forth 
its rich foliage and shooting up towards heaven; then did the 
speech of the people—the vulgar tongues, as they were termed ,— 
begin to assume their present structure, and become the medium 
through which beauty, and love, and action, and feeling and 
thought were to be uttered and immortalized; and then arose 
Giotto, the destined instrument through which his own beautiful 
art was to become, not a mere fashioner of idols, but one of the 
great interpreters of the human soul, with all of its infinity of 
feelings and faculties, and of human life in all its multifarious 
aspects. Giotto was the first painter who “held as it were the 
mirror up to nature.”’ Cimabue’s strongest claim to the gratitude 
of succeeding ages is that he bequeathed such a man to his native 
country and to the world. 

About the year 1289, when Cimabue was already old and at t the 
height of his fame, as he was riding in the valley of Vespignano, 
some fourteen miles from Florence, his attention was attracted by 
a boy who was herding sheep, and who, while his flock was feeding, 
seemed intently drawing on a smooth fragment of slate, with a 
piece of pointed stone, the figure of one of his sheep as it was 
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quietly grazing before him. Cimabue rode up to him, and, looking 
with astonishment at the performance of the untutored boy, asked 
him if he would go with him and learn; to which the boy replied, 
that he was right willing, if his father were content. The father, a 
herdsman of the valley, by name Bondone, being consulted, gladly 
consented to the avish of the noble stranger, and Giotto henceforth 
became the intimate and pupil of Cimabue. 

This incident, which was first related by Lorenzo Ghiberti, the 
sculptor,—born 1378,—and since by Vasari and others, luckily 
rests on evidence as satisfactory as can be given for any events ofa 
rude and distant age, and may well obtain our belief, as well as 
gratify our fancy; it has* been the subject of many pictures, and 
the story is prettily introduced in Rogers’ /faly. 

Giotto was about twelve years old when taken into the house of 
Cimabue. For his instruction in those branches of polite learning 
necessary to an artist, his protector placed him under the tuition of 
Brunetto Latini, who was also the preceptor of Dante. When, at 
the age of twenty-six, Giotto lost his friend and master, he was 
already an accomplished man as well as a celebrated painter, and 
the influence of his large and original mind upon the later works 
of Cimabue is distinctly to be traced. 

The first recorded performance of Giotto wasa painting on the 
wall of the Palazzo dell’ Podesta, of Florence, in which were intro- 
duced the portraits of Dante, Brunetto Latini, Corso Donati, and 
others. Vasari speaks of these works as the first successful attempts 
at portraiture in the history of modern art. They were soon after- 
wards plastered or whitewashed over during the triumph of the 
enemies of Dante ; and for ages, though known to exist, they were 
lost and buried from sight. The hope of recovering these most 
interesting portraits had long been entertained, and various at- 
tempts had been made without success, till at length, in the year 
1840, they were brought to light by the perseverance and enthu- 
siasm of Signor Bezzi, an Italian gentleman. On comparing the 
head of Dante, painted when he was about thirty, prosperous and 
distingushed in his native city, with the later portraits of him when 
he was an exile, worn, wasted, embittered by misfortune and dis- 
appointment and wounded pride, the difference of expression is 
as touching as the identity in feature is indubitable. 
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The attention which, in his childhood, Giotto seems to have 
given to all natural form$ and appearances, showed itself in his 
earlier pictures; he was the first to whom it occurred to group his 
personages into something like a situation, and to give to their 
attitudes and features the expression adapted to it. Thus, in a very 
early picture of the Annunciation, he gave to thé Virgin a look of 
fear, and inanother painted some time after, of the Presentation in 
the Temple, he made the Infant Christ shrink from the priest, and, 
turning, extend his little arms to his mother—the first attempt at 
that species of grace and naiveté of expression, afterwards carried 
to perfection by Raffaelle. These and other works painted in his 
native city, so astonished his fellow-citizens, and all who saw them, 
by their beauty and novelty, that they seem to have wanted 
adequate words in which to express their delight and admiration, 
and insisted that the figures of Giotto so completely beguiled the 
senses that they were taken for realities. 

Inthe Church of Santa Croce, Giotto painted a Coronation of 
the Virgin, still to be seen, with choirs of angels on either side. 
In the refectory he painted the Last Supper, also still remaining ; a 
grand, solemn, and simple composition, which, in the endeavor to 
give variety of expression and attitude toa number of persons,—all 
seated, and all but two actuated by a similar feeling,—_—-must still be 
regarded as extraordinary. Ina chapel of the Church known as The 
Carmine, at Florence, he painted a series of pictures from the life 
of John the Baptist. These were destroyed by fire in 1771, but 
happily an English engraver named Patch, then studying at 
Florence, had previously made accurate drawings from them, which 
he engraved and published. 

Pope Boniface VIII., hearing of his marvellous skill, invited him 
to Rome, and the story says that the messenger of His Holiness, 
wishing to have some proof that Giotto was indeed the man he 
was in search of desired to see a specimen of his excellence in his 
art; whereupon Giotto, taking upa sheet of paper, traced on it, 
with asingle flourish of his hand, a circle so perfect that “ it was a 
miracle to see,’’ and seems to have at once converted the Pope to 
a belief in his superiority over all other painters. This story gave 
rise to the well-known Italian proverb, “ Piz tondo che l’ O dt Grotto,” 
rounder than the O of Giotto,—and is something like a story 
told of one of the Grecian painters. Giotto went to Rome, and 
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there executed many things which raised his fame higher and 
higher, and among them, for the ancient Basilica of St. Peter, the 
famous mosaic of the Navicella, or the Barca, as it is sometimes 
called, It represents a ship with the Disciples on a tempestuous 
sea, The winds, personified as demons, rage around it. Above are 
the Fathers of the Old Testament; onthe right stands Christ, 
raising Peter from the waves. The subject has an allegorical 
significance, denoting the troubles and triumphs of the Church. 
This mosaic has often changed its situation, and has been restored 
again and again, till nothing of Giotto’s work remains but the 
original composition. It is now in the vestibule of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. 

For the same Pope Boniface, Giotto painted the Institution of 
the Jubilee of 1300, which is still to be seen in the Lateran in 
Rome. 

In Padua, Giotto painted the Chapel of the Arena with frescoes 
from the life of Christ and the Virgin in fifty square compartments. 
There is an exceeding grace and simplicity in some of the groups, 
particularly the marriage of the Virgin and Saint Joseph. At 
Padua, Giotto met his friend Dante, and the influence of one great 
genius on another is strongly exemplified in some of his succeed- 
ing works, and particularly in his next grand performance, the 
frescoes in the Church of Assisi. In the under church, and im- 
mediately over the tomb of Saint Francis, the painter represented 
the three vows of the Order,—-Poverty, Chastity and Obedience,— 
and in the fourth compartment the Saint enthroned and glorified 
amidst the host of Heaven. The invention of the allegories under 
which Giotto has represented the vows of the Saint, his marriage 
with Poverty, Chastity seated in her rocky fortress, and Obedience 
with the curb and yoke, are ascribed by tradition to Dante.* 
Giotto also painted, in the Campo Santo at Pisa, the whole history 
of Job, of which only some fragments remain. 

By the time Giotto had attained his thirtieth year, he had reached 
such hitherto unknown excellence in art, and his celebrity was so 
universal, that every city and every petty sovereign in Italy con- 
tended for the honor of his presence and his pencil, and tempted 
him with the promise of rich rewards. For the lords of Arezzo, of 


*See the Divina Commedia. ( Paradiso,” C. X1.) 
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Rimini, and of Ravenna, and for the Duke of Milan, he executed 
many works, now almost entirely obliterated. Castruccio Castri- 
cani, the warlike tyrant of Lucca, also employed him ; but how 
Giotto was induced to listen to the offers of this enemy of his 
country, is not explained, Perhaps Castruccio, as the head of the 
Ghibelline party in which Giotto had apparently enrolled himself, 
appeared in the light of a friend rather than an enemy. However 
this may be, a picture which Giotto painted for Castruccio, and in 
which he introduced the portrait of the tyrant, with a falcon on his 
fist, is still preserved in the Lyceum at Lucca. For Guido da 
Polente, the father of the hapless Francesco di Rimini, he painted 
the interior of a church; and for Malatesta di Rimini he painted 
the portrait of that prince ina bark, with his companions and a 
company of mariners,and among them, Vasari tells us, was the 
figure of a sailor, who, turning round with his hand before his face, 
is in the act of spitting into the sea, so life-like as to strike behold- 
ers with amazement, This has perished, but the figure of the 
thirsty man stooping to drink, in one of the frescoes at Assisi, still 
remains to show the kind of excellence through which Giotto 
excited such admiration in his contemporaries. 

It is said, but this does not rest on very satisfactory evidence, 
that Giotto also visited Avignon with Pope Clement V., and painted 
there the portraits of Petrarch and Laura. 

About the year 1327, King Robert of Naples, the father of Queen 
Joanna, wrote to his son, the Duke of Calabria, then at Florence, 
to send him, on any terms, the famous painter Giotto, who accord- 
ingly travelled to the Court of Naples, stopping on his way in 
several cities, where he left specimens of his skill. He also visited 
Orvieto for the purpose of viewing the sculpture with which the 
brothers Agostino and Agnolo were decorating the Cathedral, and 
not only bestowed on it high commendation, but obtained for the 
artists the praise and patronage they merited. There is at Gaeta 
a crucifixion painted by Giotto, either on his way to Naples or on 
his return, in which he introduced himself kneeling in an attitude 
of deep devotion and contrition at the foot of the cross. This intro- 
duction of portraiture into a subject so awful was another innova- 
tion, not so praiseworthy as some of his alterations. Giotto’s 
feeling for truth and propriety of expression is particularly remark- 
ale and commendable in the alteration of the dreadful but popular 
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subject of the crucifix. In the Byzantine school, the sole aim seems 
to have been to represent physical agony, and to render it, by every 
species of distortion and exaggeration, as terrible and as repulsive 
as possible. Giotto was the first to soften this awful and painful 
figure by an expression of divine resignation, and by greater 
attention to beauty of form. A crucifixion painted by him became 
the model for his scholars,and was multiplied by imitation through 
all Italy ; so that a famous painter of crucifixions after the Greek 
fashion, Margaritone, who had been a friend and contempo- 
rary of Cimabue, confounded by the introduction of the new method 
of art, which he partly disdained and partly despaired to imitate, 
and old enough to hate innovations of all kinds, through vexation 
took to his bed, and so died. 

On hisarrival at Naples, Giotto was received by King Robert 
with great honor and rejoicing, and, being a monarch of singular 
accomplishments and fond of the society of learned and distinguished 
men, he soon found that Giotto was not merely a painter, but a man 
of the world, a man of various acquirements, whose general reputa- 
tion for wit and vivacity was not unmerited. He would sometimes 
visit the painter at his work, and, while watching the rapid progress 
of his pencil, amused himself with the quaint good sense of his dis- 
course. “If I were you, Giotto,” said the King to him one very 
hot day, “1 would leave off work, and rest myself,’ « And so would 
I, sire,’ replied the painter, “if I were you!” The King, ina 
playful mood, desired him to paint his kingdom, on which Giotto 
immediately sketched the figure of an ass with a heavy pack-saddle 
on his back, smelling with an eager air at another pack-saddle lying 
on the ground, on which were a crown and sceptre. By this em- 
blem the satirical painter expressed the servility and fickleness of 
the Neapolitans, and the King at once understood the allusion. 

While at Naples, Giotto painted in the Church of the Incoronati 
a series of frescoes representing the Seven Sacraments according to 
the Roman ritual. These still exist, and are among the most 
authentic and best preserved of his works. The Sacrament of 
Marriage contains many female figures, beautifully designed and 
grouped, with graceful heads and flowing draperies. This picture 
is traditionally. said to represent the marriage of Joanna of Naples — 
and Louis of Tarento; but Giotto died in 1336, and these famous 
espousals took place in 1347; thus a dry date will sometimes 
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confound a very pretty theory. In the Sacrament of Ordination there 
is a group of chanting-boys, in which the various expressions of 
the act of s'gning are given with that truth of imitation which 
made Giotto the wonder of his day. His paintings from the Apoca- 
lypse in the Church of Santa Chiara were whitewashed some two 
hundred and fifty years since, by a prior of the convent, becausc, 
in the opinion of this barbarian, ¢hey made the church look dark ! 

Giotto quitted Naples about the year 1328, and returned to his 
native city with increased wealth and fame. He still worked 
with unabated application, assisted by his pupils, for his school was 
now the most famous in Italy. Like most of the early Italian 
artists, he was an architect and sculptor, as well as a painter; and 
his last public work was the famous Campanile at Florence, founded 
in 1334, for which he made all the designs, and even executed with 
his own hands the models for the sculpture on the three lower 
divisions. According to Kugler, they form a regular series of 
subjects illustrating the development of human culture through 
religionand law. This tower is of a Graco-Araba-Gothic style, 
quadrangular, and built of black, white and red polished marble, 
l‘our of the statues which surround it are by Donatello, and the 
others by Nicolo Aretino, Andrea Pisano, Gittino and Luca della 
Robbia. When the Emperor Charles V. saw this elegant structure, 
he exclaimed that it ought to be “ kept under glass.” In the same 
allegorical taste, Giotto painted many pictures of the Virtues and 
Vices, ingeniously invented and rendered with great attention to 
natural and appropriate expression. In all of these the influence 
of the genius of Dante can be distinctly traced. A short time 
before his death, he was invited to Milan by Azzo Visconti. He 
executed some admirable frescoes in the ancient palace of the 
Dukes of Milan; but these have perished. Finally, having returned 
to Florence, he soon afterwards died,—“ yielding up his soul to 
God in the year 1336; and having been,” says Vasari, “ no less a 
good Christian than an excellent painter.” His remains were in- 
terred in the Church of Santa Maria dell’ Fiore, where his master 
Cimabue had been laid thirty-five years before. Lorenzo de’ Medici 
afterwards placed above his tomb an effigy in marbJe. Giotto left 
four sons and four daughters, none of whom, so far as history 
records, distinguished themselves in art or otherwise. 
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Before saying anything of the personal characteristics of Giotto, 
we must return to that revolution in art which originated with him 
—which seized at once on all imaginations, all sympathies; which 
Dante, Boccaccio and Petrarch have all commemorated in immortal 
verse, or as immortal prose ; which, during a whole century, filled 
Italy and Sicily with disciples formed in the same school and pen- 
etrated with the same ideas. All that had been done in painting 
before Giotto, resolved itself into the imitation of certain existing 
models, their improvement to a certain point in style of execution ; 
there was no new method ; the Greek types were everywhere seen, 
more or less modified—a Madonna in the middle, with a couple of 
lank saints orangels stuck on each side, holding symbols ; or with their 
names written over their heads, and texts of Scripture proceeding 
from their mouths; or at the most a few figures, placed in such a 
position relatively to each other as sufficed to makea story intelli- 
gible, and the arrangement generally traditional and arbitrary ; such 
seems to have been the limit to which painting had advanced 
previous to 1280. 

Giotto appeared ; and, almost from the beginning of his career, he 
not only deviated from the practice of the older painters, but stood 
opposedtothem. He not only improved—he changed; he placed 
himself on wholly new ground, He took up those principles which 
Nicolo Pisano had applied to sculpture, going tothe same source,— 
to Nature, and to those remains of pure antique art which showed 
him how to look at Nature. His residence at Rome, while he was 
yet young and in all the first glowing development of his creative 
powers, must have had incalculable influence on his after works. 
Deficient to the end of his life in the knowledge of form, he was 
deficient in that kind of beauty which depends on form; but his 
feeling for grace and harmony in the expression of his heads and 
the arrangement of his groups was exquisite ; and the longer he 
practiced his art, the more freeand flowing became his lines. But, 
beyond grace and beyond beauty, he aimed at the expression of 
natural character and emotion, in order to render intelligible his 
newly-invented scenes of action and his religious allegories. A 
writer of his time speaks of it as something new and wonderful, 
that in Giotto’s pictures “ the personages who are in grief look 
melancholy, and those who are joyous look gay.” For his heads 
he introduced a new type exactly reversing the Greek pattern— 
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long-shaped, half-shut eyes ; a long straight nose, and a very short 
chin. The hands are rather delicately drawn, but he could not 
design the feet well, for which reason we generally find those of 
his men clothed in shoes or sandals wherever it is possible, and 
those of his women covered with flowing drapery. The manage- 
ment of his draperies is, indeed, particularly characteristic, distin- 
guished by a certain lengthiness and narrowness in the folds, in 
which, however, there is much taste and simplicity, though in point 
of style as far from the antique as from the complicated meanness 
of the Byzantine models; and it is curious that this peculiar treat- 
ment of the drapery, these long perpendicular folds, correspond in 
character with the principles of Gothic architecture, and with it 
rose and declined. For the stiff wooden limbs and motionléss 
figures of the Byzantine school, he substituted life, movement, and 
the /ook, at least, of flexibility. His notions of grouping and ar- 
rangement he seems to have taken from the ancient bassi-relievi ; 
there is a statuesque grace and simplicity in his compositions which 
reminds us of them. His style of coloring and execution was, 
like all the rest, an innovation on received methods; his colors 
were lighter and more roseate than had ever been known; the 
fluid by which they were tempered more thin and easily managed ; 
and his frescoes must have been skilfully executed to have stood 
so well as they have done. Their duration is, indeed, nothing 
compared to Egyptian remains; but the latter have been for ages 
covered up from light and air in a dry climate; those of Giotto 
have been exposed to all the vicissitudes of weather and of under- 
ground damp, have been whitewashed and inevery way ill-treated, 
yet the fragments which remain have still a surprising freshness, 
and his distemper pictures are still wonderful. Beyond one or two 
in the Louvre and in the Berlin Gallery, none of his pictures can 
be found, except in his native country. Those who are curious 
may consult the engravings after Giotto in the plates to the 
Storia della Pittura of Rossini, in those of D’Agincourt’s Azs- 
toire de [ Art par les Monumens, and in Ottley’s arly Italian 
School. 

Giotto’s personal character and disposition had no small part in 
the revolution he effected. In the union of endowments which 
seldom meet together in the same individual,—extraordinary inven- 
tive and poetical genius, with sound, practical, energetic sense, and 
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untiring activity and industry,—Giotto resembled Rubens; and 
only this rare combination could have enabled him to fling off so 
completely all the fetters of the old style, and to have executed the 
amazing number of works which are with reason attributed to 
him. His character was as independent in other matters as in his 
own art. He seems to have had little reverence for received 
opinions about anything, and was singularly free from the supersti- 
tious enthusiasm of the times in which he lived, although he lent 
his powers in the direction of embodying that very superstition. 
Perhaps the very circumstance of his being employed in painting 
the interiors of churches and monasteries opened to his discerning 
and independent mind reflections which took away some of the 
respect for the mysteries they concealed. There is extant a poem 
of Giotto’s entitled “ A Song against Poverty,” which becomes still 
more figuant in itself,and expressive of the peculiar turn of 
Giotto’s mind, when we remember that he had painted the Glori- 
fication of Poverty as the Bride of Saint Francis ; and that in those 
days songs in praise of poverty were as fashionable as devotion to 
Saint Francis, the “ Patriarch of Poverty.” Giotto was celebrated, 
too, for his joyous temper, for his witty and satirical repartees, and 
appears to have been as careful of his worldly goods as he was 
diligent in acquiring them. Boccaccio, in a cynical vein, thus de- 
scribes Giotto’s personal appearance, at the same time doing full 
justice to the extraordinary genius of the artist: “And seeing 
that through Giotto that art was restored to light which had been 
for many centuries buried, (through fault of those who, in painting, 
addressed themselves to please the eye of the vulgar, and not to 
content the understanding of the wise,) I esteem him worthy to be 
placed among those who have made famous and glorious this our 
city of Florence. Nevertheless, though so great a man in his art, 
he was but little in person, and ill-favored enough.” This uncere- 
monious description becomes more amusing when it is remem- 
bered that Boccaccio must have lived in personal intercourse with 
the painter, as did Petrarch and Dante. When Giotto died in 
1336, his friend Dante had been dead three years, Petrarch was 
thirty-two, and Boccaccio twenty-three years of age. When Pe- 
trarch died in 1374, he left to his friend, Francesco da Carrara, 
Lord of Padua, a Madonna painted by Giotto, as a most precious 
legacy, “a wonderful piece of work, of which the ignorant might 
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overlook the beauties, but which the learned must regard with 
amazement.” All writers whotreat of the ancient glories of Flor- 
ence,—Florence the beautiful,—Florence the free,—from Villani 
down to Sismondi, count Giotto in the roll of her greatest men. Anti- 
quaries and connoisseurs in art search out and study the relics which 
remain to us, and recognize in them the dawn of that splendor 
which reached its zenith in the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
while to the philosophic observer Giotto appears as one of those 
few Heaven-endowed beings whose development springs from a 
source within—one of those unconscious instruments in the 
hand of Providence who, in seeking their own profit and delight 
through the expression of their own faculties, make, unawares, a 
step forward in human culture, lend a new impulse to human as- 
pirations, and, like the “ bright morning star, day’s harbinger,” may 
be merged in the succeeding radiance, but never forgotten. 
WILLIAM DE BEAUVOIR FRYER. 
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BEYOND THE SNOW LINE. I. 


N the rocky: promontory which juts from the Valais Fiescher- 
() * horn towards the Aletsch Glacier, the largest ice river of the 
European mountain ranges, stands a stone hut erected for the pro- 
tection of travellers. I reached this spot September 1, 1879, accompa- 
nied by Peter Egger, one of the best guides in Switzerland, and 
Fritz Roth, who did admirable service. It was my intention, after 
a short interval of rest, to set out with Egger the same night for 
the Finsteraarhorn, and, four and twenty hours after, accompanied 
by both, cross the Jungfrau. 

Coming from Eggischhorn, we had entered the great Aletsch 
near the Marjelen See, into which the glacier sometimes casts 
milky blocks of ice, and wandered for several hours over its ma- 
jestic surface. The hut is. 2800 meters* above the level of the 
sea, in a spot towards which four large glacier-reservoirs extend 
horizontally. They come from the slopes of a chain of mountains 
which only separates to allow the passage of the Aletsch Glacier, 
and are surrounded by peaks like the Griinhorn, the Fiescherhorn, 
the Monsch, the Jungfrau, and the Aletschhorn. Nothing is visible 
save ice and snow, interrupted here and there by rocky cliffs and 
ridges ; a living creature seems like an intruder. 

Night brought stormy weather. A violent wind had risen, 
black clouds swept across the sky, and lightning flashed in the 
southern horizon; at intervals, the thunder of an avalanche was 
heard. The moon rode high in the heavens, often veiled by the 
passing clouds, thus causing a perpetual alternation of light and 
shadow, which dispelled the monotony of the ice-world. Amid 
the rushing of the tempest, we reached the summit of the Finsteraar- 
horn the morning of September 2d. Soon after returning to the hut, a 
thunder-storm burst, and fair weather was again restored. During 
the following night, I emerged from the hut, prepared for another 
expedition, for night is the loyal helper of all great mountain as- 
censions. From the rock on which the hut rises, as if on a plat- 
form, the first glance beheld the whole vast panorama. The bril- 
liancy of the landscape, illumined by the moon-beams, at first daz- 
zled the eyes; far and wide stretched the glacier, surrounded by 


* A meter is 39.37 inches. 
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the desolate white mountains ; the stillness of death rested upon 
them, but the marvellous beauty of their forms, distinctly outlined 
against the black, starry sky, lent the scene the majesty of solitude 
—not the horror of desolation. 

Amid such impressions, I descended with my guides to the 
glacier. We needed a good omen, for the excursion we had in 
view was toilsome,—the result uncertain. We intended to ascend 
the peak of the Jungfrau, towering in the background, and then 
descend on the opposite side,—the side which, from the beauty of 
its form, the brilliancy of its ice, and the roar of its avalanches, is 
familiar to nearly all travelers who visit the Wengern Alp. But 
the glaciers, falling in unusually steep declivities to desolate valleys, 
are more deeply cleft than others, often change the shape of their 
chasms in a very short time, and, always dangerous to traverse, 
sometimes forbid the passage of the boldest pedestrian. We came 
from Zermatt, and from our own observation knew nothing of the 
condition of the ice on the other side of the mountains. We had 
been warned of it; some Grindelwald guides, who slept in the hut 
with us the first night, said that the chasms in the glacier on the 
slope towards the Wengern Alp could no longer be crossed. 

We first passed that portion of the wide ice-basin to which an 
insipid comparison has given the name Place de la Concorde. Here 
the great Aletsch Glacier unites with the Jungfrau Glacier and the 
ice-masses from the gap in the Griinhorn. The snow was firm, but 
not smooth; not a breath of air stirred; no cloud moved; a soft 
light illumined our silent walk. Nevertheless, it seemed long, like 
all nocturnal expeditions, even those whose peculiar loveliness can 
scarcely be equalled. Thought becomes monotonous, like impres- 
sions; and wishes for daybreak soon arise. The mountains slowly 
separated as we climbed steadily up the Jungfrau Glacier in a 
northwesterly direction. The chain of the Bernese Mountains 
rises from the glacier on both sides of the Jungfrau, like an ice- 
berg from the Polar Sea; and, as the glacier itself is 3,000 meters 
above the level of the sea, the surrounding mountains do not seem 
so immensely lofty; they resemble a range of moderate height, 
with the characteristics of the most elevated. This fact attests the 
peculiarity of the landscape, whose quiet grandeur awakened no 
suspicion of the savage, terrible forms of the ice-masses on the 
opposite side. 
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When daylight came, with the intense cold that marks a cloud- 
less morning in the highest mountain ranges, we were already far 
up the side of the Kranzberg, the name given the huge buttress 
that supports the Jungfrau on the east, whose highest peak towered 
above us, upheld by a sheer wall of rock. No path leads thither, 
but on the left rise the glacier-masses, across which the summit 
may be gained. At five o’clock,—sun-rise,—we were 3,400 meters 
above the level of the sea. Our walk had been an easy one; diffi- 
culties, in the sense of the great Alpine ascensions, were not worth 
mentioning. The glaciers, with regard to steepness and iciness, 
were in such a’condition that practiced climbers could scale them 
with perfect security, without using the ice-axe to cut steps; vast 
yawning chasms might be easily avoided by passing around them. 
So the walk lacked the charm of peril which the mountain traveller 
often loves for itself. To make amends, we were granted most ex- 
quisite views of the region behind us, for the scene grew more and 
more grand, and, with the joy aroused by the sparkling light of the 
young day, the thoughts rested on the goal and the magnificent 
prospect to be expected. 

At six o’clock, the character of the path changed. We had 
reached the crest of the huge ridge from which the lofty peak of 
the Jungfrau rises to a height of 4,167 meters. This ridge divides 
two totally different types of landscape, which contrast with each 
other as strikingly as the waveless surface of the ocean and its 
angry surges. Three lofty ridges intersect it,—the Lowinenthor, 
the Roththalsattel, and the Jungfraujoch,—leading from the ma- 
jestic expanse of the Aletsch Glacier into the narrow valleys, be- 
tween whose cliffs the shattered masses of ice, just on the point of 
falling, are closely wedged. We reached the ridge near the Roththal- 
sattel, and walked along the steep edge in a northerly direction. 
Below us, on the right, stretched the beautiful, glittering Jungfrau 
Glacier ; at our left, the chasms of the notorious Roththal ; before us 
was the rocky summit of the Jungfrau; in the background tow- 
ered the Valais Mountains, with the Weisshorn, Dent-Blanche and 
Matterhorn ; the Mischabel and Monte Rosa groups were clearly 
distinguishable from the Weismies and Fletschhorn on their left, 


and soon the Grand Combin and Mont Blanc appeared on the op- 
posite side. 
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From the Roththalsattel, itself 3,850 meters high, the summit 
of the Jungfrau can be reached in an hour. The rocks over 
which the path leads would present no difficulties, so far as steep- 
ness is concerned, but in many places are so coated with ice that 
it requires great caution on the part of the climber. There is no 
occasion to fear the ice when itcan be reached,—that is, when it is 
so compact that steps of suitable size can be cut; but the ice-coated 
rocks, with their thin, clear, smooth covering, do not allow this kind 
of treatment, and demand special sureness of foot, or—what must 
frequently supply its place,—exceptionally good guides. 

After a walk of only five hours, the rocks were crossed, and we 
stood close beneath the summit. The snow ridge that still separated 
us from it could be scaled in three minutes, and on reaching 
this summit a new phase of our expedition began. First, how- 
ever, we might allow ourselves to enjoy one hour’s unclouded hap- 
piness on the top of the far-farmed peak, 

The few preceding weeks had granted me many similar hours. 
During this time, I climbed many mountains with almost unpar- 
allelled good fortune, and stood on the summits of Monte Rosa, 
the Matterhorn, the Breithorn, Dent-Blanche, Rimfischhorn, 
Weisshorn, yesterday on the Finsteraarhorn, to-day on the Jung- 
frau—and the chain was not yet exhausted. It seemed as if I had 
spent my whole life among these snow-clad peaks, and was destined 
to end it there. 

The exercise of strength, maintained by constant practice, dis- 
pels the feeling of strangeness, even in the most savage regions. 
Wherever the éye may turn, familiar peaks always meet the gaze ; 
the scene awakens no terror; nothing is felt save the majesty, the 
grandeurof creation. We behold itfromacommanding standpoint, 
and in that elevated mood to which the soul tends when the body 
has been kept in a state of tension by hours of exertion and im- 
pending danger. Silence reigns ; the lungs inhale deeper breaths 
of the purer air; the broad landscape beams in the light of a 
brighter sun against the deeper blue of the sky; we imagine we 
understand the language of the mountains, and vanished centuries 
speak to us. 

[ had spent one of these beautiful mornings on Monte Rosa. 
The still air and the greater brilliancy of the sunlight did not allow 
any sensation of cold. The transparency of the atmosphere 
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permitted the outlines of the most distant mountains to be distin- 
guished, and certain landmarks, seen close at hand during former 
ascensions, could be noted from nineteen to twenty-two geograph- 
ical miles away. But this fact does not constitute the peculiar 
charm of the views beheld from lofty mountains. If distant pros- 
pects were the only attraction, peaks like the Rhigi, Faulhorn, 
Piz Languard, etc., would afford almost as many as those whose 
summits glitter with eternal snows. There is a very different 
spell in the view close at hand. The highest mountains that are the 
goal of our ascensions are never isolated, but form part of a con- 
necting range of peaks. We scale them, gaze at their mighty cliffs, 
their gleaming glaciers, their jagged masses of ice, the impassable 
bridges which, in the form of rocky ridges, are thrown from one 
summit to another, or the sharp snow-crusts that lie on the ridges 
like the curling surf on the seashore. This view, and the impres- 
s.ons it produces, we would seek in vain on a Rhigi. It is the 
same on the Jungfrau, where neither the distant mountains 
south of Mont Blanc, nor the Tyrolean Alps, can arrest the eye, but 
the immediate vicinity of the most exquisitely beautiful of all the 
beautiful Alpine ranges, the Bernese Mountains; besides these, 
only the giants of Zermatt, lying southward, but not far away, are 
conspicuous. If we look eastward towards tne Aletsch, we see 
peaks whose names are familiar to every one, towering above each 
other like the steps of anamphitheatre. The Monsch isat theleft, and 
the Gletscherhorn on the right ; between them, the mighty mass of 
the Jungfrau, semi-circular in form, as if pushed out of shape by 
the ice-masses of the Aletsch Glacier. Far different is the view 
in the opposite direction, towards the Lauterbrunn Thal. Here, 
softer, more sudden tints prevail ; the meadows and lake greet the 
eye, and human habitations appear. Everything seems close at 
hand,—one might shout across ; but the apparent distance is decep- 
tive, for only the abrupt fall of the mountain makes it possible. 
This is the cause of the steep cliffs, the chasms, the overhanging 
masses of ice, the destroying avalanches. Four supporting moun- 
tains, diverging from each other almost at right angles, here join 
the curved crest of the Jungfrau ; short glacier valleys lie between 
them, all opening towardsthe Lauterbrunnerthal. On the nearest 
of these ridges rises the Silberhorn; at its right the Schneehorn ; 
between them lies the Giessen Glacier, overlooked by the peak of 
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the Jungfrau ; on the other side of the Schneehorn ridge are the 
upper portions of the Guggi Glacier. If this is fixed in the mind, 
a clear idea of the walk now beginning may be formed. 

A little before half-past nine o’clock, our hour expired, and we 
prepared to make the descent. The path down to the valley was 
as uncertain as usual, and I had reason to be anxious about the 
result. This only heightened the charm of the situation; for, as 
we had all three traversed the mountains from boyhood, we antici- 
pated something, and the excitement of the approaching struggle 
increased our strength. 

In the shadow of the Jungfrau, we descended a field of ice 
directly towards the west. Att first, there was so little danger that 
we intentionally slipped several times; to be sure, not in a sitting 
posture,—which is very amusing, not tiresome, yet under some cir- 
cumstances fatal,—but standing, with the knees slightly bent, using 
the ice-axe braced against the surface. Soon the slope became 
very steep and the snow more icy—two things that often happen 
at the same time. Egger went first, cutting steps, not exactly 
down the line of the steepest declivity, but in short curves, that 
at each turn required a considerable expenditure of skill. In itself, 
it is much easier to go down steps cut in a straight line down the 
shortest part of the slope ; that is the way they are hewn in ascend- 
ing, and then in most cases all special difficulties of the descent 
are removed. But where, as in our case, the so-called ‘‘traveising”’ 
of a mountain is to be accomplished,—that is, a path followed lead- 
ing from one side to the summit, and from the opposite side down- 
ward,—no steps for the descent are to be found ; they must be cut 
while standing in a stooping posture, often with an unsteady foot- 
hold, from above downward, a matter which sometimes proves so 
difficult that the attempt to keep a straight line is given up, and 
the steps are permitted to wind in serpentine curves. At. last, we 
reached smooth ice, and then the rocks of the Silbergrat, the name 
given to the mass of rocks serving asa support to the lofty Sil- 
berhorn, 3,705 meters high. This ridge divides the territory of 
the Roththal on the left, from that of the Giessen Glacier on the 
right, and along this crest we were now to continue our walk. 

Rock-climbing, such as only the wildest and loftiest portions of 
the high mountain ranges can offer, began in great style. The 
heart of the old mountaineer exults; but the less experienced 
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traveller, to whom the mysteries of the world of stone and ice first 
begin to be revealed, is startled, and, in the dreams night brings 
after the toilsome day, blends confused images of smooth rocks that 
afford no support, deep chasms, encouraging shouts from the 
guides, occasional hanging by the rope, pieces of rock thundering 
further and further down into abysses,—a total want of connection 
with the rest of the world. Afterwards, when similar impressions 
have been frequently repeated, the powers of observation are 
sharpened, and reckless daring gives place to quiet considera- 
tion. The danger is enjoyed; that is, we are conscious that we 
have the power to meet it. In the pathless region which offers 
nothing but a jagged ridge, with glaciers far below on every 
side, and cliffs furrowed with gullies, this region, which, to an 
imagination excited by fear, must certainly appear diabolical, the 
sure foot and steady hand can find little projections to which they 
trust, while the unblenching eye measures the abyss. We feel the 
pleasure inspired by the exercise of every long-practiced art, and 
this state of mind become doubly able and ready to see surrounding 
objects as they are; memory afterwards transforms these impres- 
sions into a faithful narration. 

The Silbergrat offered the obstacles peculiar to rocky ridges in 
general; namely, here and there very steep, almost perpendicular 
projections, which did not allow the pedestrian to keep on the 
summit. We were obliged to step on the sides, and clamber along 
them with great caution, though it cost no special loss of time. 
A practiced climber will rarely be seen watching his next step 
among the rocks; yet his attention is perpetually on the alert. 
Owing to the constant disintegration of the stone, no projection 
can be trusted without ceremony ; each must first be tested by hand 
or foot. Hence, gentle movements are necessary ; impetuous ones 
might be fearfully avenged, if the foot should slip, the hand lose 
its hold, or tue rock give way. As we were climbing downward, 
double caution was needful. Faint-hearted people sit down, and 
increase the permissible four points of support supplied by the 
hands and feet, by an allowable fifth. This is as awkward as it is 
slow, and only pardonable when the traveller lacks strength to make 
the proper movement. 

Our way required us to leave the’ Silbergrat at a suitable spot, 
and descend to the Giessen Glacier. After walking an hour and 
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a half, we reached the top of the ridge’ behind which towers the 
Silberhorn. This is called the Silberliicke, and is almost 460 
meters lower than the Jungfrau, but 1,400 higher than the end of 
the Guggi Glacier we desired to reach. In the Silberliicke, the 
masses of ice from the north first reached the ridge, while the 
southern side, on the contrary, consists here also of naked cliffs. 
The limited extent of the view gives the scene a peculiar aspect. 
The ridge, towering up‘on both sides; close at hand, the white 
Silberhorn ; in the opposite direction, the vast peak of the Jung- 
frau; towards Roththal, a steep rocky gorge losing itself in a desert 
of stone; towards the Giessen Glacier, a glimmering white cliff, 
cleft by a yawning chasm, Such were the surroundings of the 
Silberliicke. ; 

The character of the walk here changed entirely. The rock- 
climbing ceased, and the reign of the snow-slopes, ice-chasms and 
blocks began. The direction altered; hitherto it had been west- 
erly,—now it turned towards the north. First, however, we secured 
an assistant, which we found very unexpectedly on the Silberliicke, 
and which promised to be useful. It was an old ladder with four- 
teen rounds, that had been frozen in about five’ years before and 
remained half buried. Egger and Roth were obliged to work hard 
ere they could hew it out of the ice; then we pushed it over the 
ridge and let it slip down the glacier. It darted across the chasm 
in a graceful curve, and then lay far below, in the centre of the ice- 
masses which apparently extended at our feet. We followed the 
same path as the ladder, but somewhat more slowly. Our situa- 
tion bore a certain resemblance to that of a man climbing from the 
fourth-story window of a house down into the street; but the af- 
fair looked more dangerous than it really was, for the cliff con- 
sisted of firm snow,—not ice. 

Egger went first ; I followed; then Roth. Each began by turn- 
ing his back to the glacier below, kneeling, and letting himself 
hang by his hands, with his face towards the steep wall. A step 
made by kicking the snow with the heavy nailed shoe, afforded the 
first support, and then the descent was regular by placing the feet 
and hands in the holes thus excavated. It was partly owing to the 
excellent condition of the snow, that we accomplished the appa- 
rently difficult descent so easily. With hard ice, it might have been 
possible ; but, as matters were, the feat required nothing but 
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confidence and skilful climbing. Only in case of a false step would 
danger be upon us; but it would then have been sudden and irreme- 
diable. The dergschrund—the name given to the chasms in the 
ice which follow the base of steep cliffs,—yawned beneath us. We 
reached it safely,and found its upper edge at one point so much 
elevated by accumulations of snow, that a bold leap w _ uld easily 
carry us to the other side of this formidable obstacle. This favor- 
able circumstance was of course utilized; one after another fliw 
through the air, and soon all three were again united at the foot of 
the cliff. We now walked contentedly down the slightly sloping 
ice to our ladder. It was half-past eleven o’clock. This spot, 
which for a short time afforded so pleasant a change, is only a _ ter- 
race-like step, 3,500 metres high, in the descent which, at the end 
of a few minutes, confronted us under a totally different aspect. The 
layer of ice, which covers the surface of the higher ranges of moun- 
tains, shows great differences, We see all the variations, from the 
hardest ice to powdery snow that may be blown away with the 
breath ; we also see vast continuous expanses of snow, without the 
smallest rift, slight clefts in the, icy surface, a regular system of 
cleavage, and chaotic heaps of ice ; the latter occurs where the steep 
declivity below is broken by changes in the slope into terrace-like 
steps. But the scene which to-day confronts us in an apparently 
firm, unalterable form, changes with the lagse of time into other 
shapes ; for a silent, almost imperceptible movement is constantly 
taking place in these masses, which closes the chasms, opens new 
ones, and causes the snow-flake that fell on the summit of Monte 
Rosa, to melt, after the lapse of centuries, as a particle of ice at the 
extreme erd of the Gorner Glacier. 

The rifts in the glaciers usually seem small in comparison with 
the chasms ir the masses of ice lying above them, and one of these 
we now entered to reach the next lower terrace of the Giessen. 
Only a few weeks before, I had scaled the Zermatt Breithorn directly 
over its steep, ice-covered side,—nay, had become familiar with many 
similar spectacles ; but the gulf through which we now endeavored 
to make our way seemed unsurpassed, 

It is always extremely difficult to obtain any clear survey of the 
configuration of a large extent of ice; that is, to ascertain the trend 
of the chasms and the declivity of the unbroken surfaces. For this 
reason, it is often necessary to resort to guess-work, and in such 
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cases the special ability of an experienced guide is displayed. The 
possibility of farther progress exists, if the wide crevasses can be 
crossed or avoided. But the effort to pass around them is often 
baffled, because the gulfs either intersect each other like the veirs 
of a leaf, or run to a perhaps perpendicular wall of ice, and it be- 
comes impossible to continue the walk. The snow-bridges, which 
lie over an abyss like the remains of a ruined arch, are very useful, 
but the aid becomes treacherous if the bridges break. The scene 
has a fairy-like aspect ; a new world of enchantment, without ingress 
or egress, appears to open before the gaze. The white masses seem 
to be cut into giant cubes, distinctly showing the strata of the an- 
nual snow-falls ; but the lines no longer run_ horizontally, but ob- 
liquely, apparently revealing the presence of some power that has 
shaken the mountains. The chasms often yawn fifty paces and 
even more; they can rarely be fathomed, because their width does 
not always remain the same ; the sides slope, and loose masses of 
snow exclude the sight of the depths. The snow of these bridges, 
thawed by the sur, freezes again ere it can fall in drops, and stalac- 
tite formations of ice hang from the snow arches. Sometimes a 
moderately wide chasm extends the whole width of the mountain- 
side, but the edges are very rotten; the lower edge is far beneath 
the upper, on which rests an overhanging crust of snow, so that by 
a vertical leap the opposite side may be gained. We see the most 
peculiar forms, surfaces and lines, which can be compared with 
nothing, because the natural conditions of their origin are nowhere 
repeated. The delicate tints of this swiftly varying chaos inciease 
the fairy-like impression. The wider levels are a snowy white ; but 
the deeper we go, and the larger proportion of ice exists in the 
masses, the more blue blends with the white light; it shimmers in 
every crevice, and all the hues that meet the eye resolve themselves 
into white, varied by different shades of blue. 
PauL GuSSFELDT. 
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PHILIP MASSINGER. 


PHILIP MASSINGER AND HIS PLAYS. 


"THE history of literature abounds with instances of authors, 

meritorious in themselves, neglected on account of the excel- 
lence of a close successor ; but perhaps no better example is afforded 
than is given by the Elizabethan dramatists. 

In the Elizabethan era, there existed many bright geniuses who 
labored in the walks of the drama, who might well, did they stand 
alone, form the boast of the literature of any nation, but who, 
owing to the immense superiority of their great coeval, are almost, if 
not entirely, forgotten by the mass of readers, and are enjoyed but 
by a few critical or scholarly persons. 

These dramatists are indeed stars shining in obscurity; and 
amongst them are few whose light is more brilliant, the overpow- 
ering sun being removed, than that of Philip Massinger. 

Critics may differ with regard to the exact position which Mas- 
singer occupies in a graded scale of dramatic authors,—each may 
have his favorite, whom he struggles to place in the foremost rank,— 
but, with the exception of Hazlitt, all agree in assigning him a 
high place,—one of the chief seats at the feast. Charles Lamb has 
treated him, perhaps, with less consideration than most critics ; 
Gifford has placed him above Ben Jonson; and Hallam declares 
that, as a tragic writer, he is second only to Shakespeare. This is 
high praise, especially from such a critic as Hallam, and doubts of 
its justice may arise in our minds, even when it is backed by so 
great a name. For our own part, when we recollect the great 
scene in “Faustus,” where the doctor, his life’s thread almost spun 
out, abandoned by the fiend who has served, only to betray, him, 
awaits his end,—awaits the arrival of the demons who shall come 
to drag him away to everlasting torment,—while his friends are 
vainly praying for him in the adjoining chamber, almost against hope; 
and he, giving full sway to a wild feeling of agony, mixed with the 
faintest ray of hope, which only heightens the acuteness of his mis- 
ery, bursts out into that terrible soliloquy, begging for a delay of 
time, a chance for repentance ; then not even that, but for a restora- 
tion, after fearful punishment and years of torture, and finally, 
abandoning all hope, plunging into the depths of despair; when 
we remember this, we must consider Massinger, in tragic power, 
inferior to poor Kit Marlowe, 
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But, whatever may be Massinger’s relative place, his actual merit 
is great, undeniably great; and an attentive study of his works 
will amply repay the student of that glorious period of literature 
in which he wrote; and,to know them at all, it is necessary to 
study them, for in the present condition of the stage and popular 
taste no opportunity is given us of witnessing them, except one,— 
the “New Way to Pay Old Debts,’—in which the late Mr. Daven- 
port achieved so enviable a reputation, 

But “The New Way to Pay Old Debts” is not the best of Mas- 
singer's plays; there are others nobler in tone and more exalted 
in poetic sentiment ; and those whose knowledge of the drama is 
confined to that acquired at the theatre, can form but a poor 
opinion of what Massinger is, 

We shall not pretend here to discuss Massinger’s plays in de- 
tail_—to take them up, as they deserve, one by one, and examine the 
structure and note the action of each; but shall merely take a 
general view of his life and works, and, performing the part of 
link-boy, endeavour to throw some little light upon the pathway 
leading to the enjoyment of his beauties. 

First, then, let us look at Massinger himself; and if in so doing 
we find that his life was no unbroken course of prosperity, but that 
into it adversity and privation entered in no small degree, he will 
be an additional example of the theory—a favorite one with us.-— 
that greatness is best acquired through suffering. 

Philip Massinger was born, in the year 1584, at Salisbury, as 
would seem from a letter of the Earl of Pembroke to Raleigh, of 
gentle parents. Of his early education, not much is known, but, 
from the dedication of “A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” and from 
the minute knowledge of household duties displayed in several 
of his dramas, as, for example, the “Bashful Lover,” it has been con- 
jectured that he was brought up asa page in the household of the 
Countess of Pembroke, at Wilton. This, however, though highly 
probable, is still but conjectural; and the first authentic informa- 
tion we obtain of him is that on Friday, the 14th day of May, 
1602, “ Philip Massinger, gencrosi filit,” was entered at St. Albans, 
Oxford. There he conducted himself, we know not how. A host 
of critics, biographers, etc., have fought gver this question, from 
which little good is to be extracted, and about which nothing is 
harder than to discover the truth ; and little light is shed, little 
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assistance rendered, by the controversy ; for in it, as in all such de- 
bates, there isa tendency on the one side to magnify genius at 
the expense of application, and on the other to claim for the sub- 
ject of discussion a union of all good qualities, and to superadd 
industry to genius. According to the one, Massinger neglected 
entirely the academic studies ; according to the other, he was a 
proficient in scholarship ; neither side produces extrinsic evidence, 
and, in the state of the evidence, we should decline to judge be- 
tween them, being content to take what we may be able to know 
of any man’s life, and to draw _ instruction from thence, and en- 
deavoring to avoid the pernicious habit of building up a character 
to suit one’s own ideas of what a certain man should be, and then 
arguing from that as from an ascertained fact. 

Massinger left Oxford in 1606, without his degree. About the 
same time, his father died,and Massinger, throwa upon his own 
resources, suffered additional deprivation, in that his former 
patron, the Earl of Pembroke, now neglected him. To account for 
this latter occurrence, Gifford declares that Massinger had turned 
Roman Catholic, in which opinion Mr. Shaw agrees with him. This 
position is combated by a recent editor of Massinger, Licut.-Col. Cun- 
ningham, and successfully, so far as it would account for the Earl’s 
neglect; but we do not think him equally successful in showing 
that our poet had not been and never was reconciled to Rome. On 
the contrary, there is evidence which would draw us to the opposite 
conclusion. Apart from the opinion of Gifford, to oppose whom, 
Cunningham admits, requires a bold man, there is intrinsic evidence. 
There runs through Massinger’s works a spirit of, to give it the mild- 
est name, regard for Roman sentiment and practice, at that day 
somewhat remarkable in any one not a professing Romanist, if we 
may receive the laws in force against members, and especially priests, 
of the Romish Church, as proof of the popular sentiment towards 
them, As instances of this regard, as we have called it, the “Virgin 
Martyr,” one of his earliest productions, is in many respects a mira- 
cle play, and in the “Renezad9” (produced in 1624,) the noblest char- 
acter of allis a Romish priest,—aay, more, a Jesuit. Oa the whole, 
therefore, we donot argue one way or the other, only ox constat, 
from Cunningham’s successful argument as to his first position, 
that his second is established also. 
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Having left Oxford, the struggle of life began in earnest; the 
bark had lain long enough in the dock-yard, and was now launched 
forth to cleave its way amidst the billows, Massinger went im- 
mediately to London, like most literary adventurers of that day, 
when the rewards of literary merit flowed from the court, desiring 
to be near the source of patronage, and in that great city, as he him- 
self says, enlisted himself amongst “divers others whose necessi- 
tous fortunes made literature their profession ;” and a rare set these 
same ‘“necessitous” men were. Beaumont, Fletcher, Jonson, Ford, 
Webster, Dekker, Chapman, Marston, Middleton, were either at 
work or were shortly to come upon the scene. The lives of many 
of these men were, themselves, romances as interesting as their 
plays ; indeed, could we only recover fuller particulars concerning 
them, I can hardly imagine a more interesting book than a collec- 
tion of the biographies of the Elizabethan dramatists. Nay, we 
might be content with less ; and, when we think what stores of wit, 
humor, learning and poetry were lavished at the “ Mermaid,” it is a 
source of regret that there was no Boswell at that tavern as well 
as at the “ Turk’s Head.” How almost invaluable such a book as 
Boswell’s Yohnson would be, with the dramatists for its subject! 
What would we give for a well-authenticated conversation of Shake- 
speare ? But at that day such a book would have been an impossi- 
bility. The world did not truly recognize who its really great men 
were, and, taken up with the observance of ministers, soldiers and 
favorites, could spare but little attention to such poor chaff as 
players and poets. 

The literary men of Massinger’s time seem to have had a very 
hand-to-mouth existence, asa rule, for at least a great part of their 
careers, and to have led lives of a not very regular character. Dissi- 
pated, to a certain extent, they probably were, but yet by no means 
idle, as the works produced attest ; at times having scarcely enough 
money to buy them the necessary food or keep them out of prison ; 
again, revelling on the proceeds of a dedication, and spending the 
reward of long and arduous toil in short debauchery ; but withal, 
strange to say, preserving throughout their writings that high 
moral tone which, when contrasted with some portions of their 
lives, seems perfectly marvellous to us, and which can only be ac- 
counted for on the ground that they were men of strong natures, 
and able to abstract their minds from the transitory to the lasting, 
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and that, though they erred, their errors were the fruit of over- 
powering temptation, rendered more potent by previous suffering, 
and not the offspring of minds radically bad. Then, with regard 
to their works, these authors at times were the favorites of great 
men, and at others fell under the condemnation of the dramatic 
censor, which was a rather more serious matter in England then 
than now. At the present day, it is true, the Lord Chamberlain 
may suppress an obnoxious portion, or, ina very rare case, prohibit 
the production of a play, as, some vears ago, “ Camille,” and, more 
lately, «« La Vie Parisienne,” were prohibited ; but in the Elizabethan 
time the production of the play was not only forbidden, but 
the authors might be thrown into prison or otherwise punished. 
Chapman, Ben Jonson, Marston and Dekker were imprisoned 
and sentenced to have their noses split for an attack on the Scotch 
in “Eastward Ho!” but this barbarous punishment, it is a relief to 
learn, was not inflicted. 

The meagre accounts that we have of the Elizabethan 
poets fully bear out our assertion that their lives were checkered 
and would furnish in themselves material for many a romance. 
Take, for instance, Ben Jonson, the son of a clergyman, the 
pupil of Camden, then a bricklayer, next a soldier serving in Flan- 
ders, then an actor, and as such an utter failure; then we see him 
killing his adversary in a duel, and in prison ona charge of murder; 
in prison becoming a Roman Catholic; after his release, marrying, 
returning to the Anglican fold, and draining the whole chalice in 
token of his sincerity; then follows a course of prosperity, such as 
was vouchsafed to but few of his contemporary poets. There, if 
you please, is a comedy ; but the lives of others would supply mate- 
rial for most touching dramas,—many for tragedies, Think of poor 
Marlowe, the creator of “Faustus”’ and the “Jew of Malta,” dying ina 
tavern brawl, and only thirty years old ! 

The scene of Massinger’s labors, the theatre of the Elizabethan 
age, has been so frequently described, with its partial roof, its ab- 
sence of scenery, the gallants sitting upon the rush-strewn stage, 
that I will not reiterate what has been so often said, and we will 
return from our hero's associates to the man himself. 

From the time of Massinger’s leaving Oxford until the year 1621, 
we have but little information concerning him, except that in the 
-nterval he wrote twelve plays, (of which eight have unfortunat: | y 
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perished,) and that during that time he fell into the same 
distress which befell so many of his associates, as is witnessed by an 
earnest appeal, signed by Massinger, Field and Daborne, and ad- 
dressed to one “ Philipp Hinchlow, Esquire,” praying for a small loan 
to effect their release from prison. Sad, indeed, is it to think of 
three such spirits mewed up, and fora petty, trifling debt. Perhaps 
they made their cage their workshop, as others have done ; perhaps 
the prison may have witnessed them writing plays, as Cervantes 
wrote his “« Don Quixote,” Ockley his “ Saracens,” and, stranger 
than all, the unknown barrister “ Fleta,” in prison. The appeal 
however, was, not unanswered ; the money was loaned and the cap- 
tives were released, and we have no other record of like distress; 
but, as a further evidence of the straightened circumstances of one, 
or perhaps two, of the three, we have a bond signed by Massinger 
and Daborne, conditioned in the sum of three pounds, from which 
We may conjecture the state of the poet’s circumstances, when he 
was obliged so carefully to secure his credit for so small a sum. 
The rest of Massinger’s life seems to have been passed at hard 
work, without being characterized by any particularly noteworthy 
incident, always, of course, excepting the writing of plays. The 
authorities for this portion of his life are the office-book of the 
Master of Revels, wherein are registered the dates of production 
of his plays and the dedications of the plays themselves. 

These dedications are written in an humble yet manly tone; 
there is nothing servile; there is some consciousness of worth 
manifested ; but still we can see how necessary patronage was to 
him, as to others of his time; how necessary was the stamp of 
the patron’s approbation (if, indeed, more substantial aid were not 
also needed, as I fear in many cases it was,) to enable the author 
to make a respectable appearance in the eyes of his contempora- 
ries. The time had not yet come when the man of letters could 
emancipate himself from patronage, and, boldly putting himself 
upon his merits, appeal to the reading public at large. Samuel 
Johnson’s letter to Lord Chesterfield had yet to be written. 
What a lesson is taught, what an historical revelation is afforded 
us, by the mere consideration of the different positions’ occupied 
by the author in the Elizabethan era, and at the present day; 
how, in the former case, it causes indignation to stir within 
us at the sight of a noble intellect dependent for recognition—nay, 
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almost for a subsistence,—upon an inferior more highly gifted 
with the world’s goods. And yet we do wrong when we blame 
patrons, as some have sneered at Maecenas ; for, although many 
of them did nourish men of letters simply to add to their own 
grandeur and importance, yet many of them were enlightened 
gentlemen, whose approbation was valuable in more senses than 
one. Of the latter class seem to have been the Earls of Montgomery 
and Pembroke, and Lord Mohun, by whose kindness the latter 
years of Massinger’s life were cheered, while, in the dedication of 
the « Maid of Honour,” Massinger thus expresses his gratitude to Sir 
Francis Foljambe and Sir Thomas Bland: “TI heartily wish that 
the world may take notice, and from myself, that I had not up to 
this time subsisted, but that I was supported by your frequent cour- 
tesies and favors.’ He also possessed, in Sir Aston Cockayne, 
more than a patron—a friend. Massinger died in March, 1639, and 
was buried at the priory church of St. Saviour. 

So much, then, as a brief notice of our author’s life. Let us now 
consider briefly what he has left us; and, while his body has re- 
turned to the dust from which it originally came, and the exact 
place of his burial can no longer be pointed out, yet his spirit is 
still amongst us, and speaks to us from his pages whenever we 
turn to them, and speaks in tones that cause us to mourn that it no 
longer addresses us through living exponents from the stage. For, 
alas! the mizhty geniuses of yore, with the exception of the one 
tco great to be banished, have been exiled, and there are now no 
giants to take their places, but only a race of pigmies, whom we 
admire and praise if occasionally one reaches the height of the 
human form, 

Massinger’s plays are thirty-seven in number,—or, rather, we 
should say, were, for of that number only nineteen remain, viz.: 
“The Old Law,” “The Virgin Martyr,” “Unnatural Combat,’ 
“Duke of Milan,” “ Renegado,” “Bondsman,” “ Parliament of 
Love,” “Roman Actor,’ “ Great Duke of Florence,” “Maid of 
Horour,” “ The Picture,” “Emperor of the East,” « Believe As You 
List,” “ Fatal Dowry,” “New Way To Pay Old Debts,” «City 
Madam,” “ Guardian,’ “A Very Woman,” and «The Bashful 
Lover.” 

The remaining eighteen plays have perished. It is sad to think 
how many works of genius have been lost to the world. Of the 
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orations of Hyperides, esteemed by his contemporaries the most 
brilliant of speakers, scarce a specimen remains. Of Livy, we pos- 
sess but fragments; the connecting links are gone. The amount 
of learning destroyed in the Alexandrian flames, it will ever be im- 
possible to estimate; but the majority of the lost works of Massin- 
ger perished in a way peculiarly base and ignoble. They whose 
object and end it was to minister to the mind and fill it with noble 
thoughts and images, were compelled to minister to that part of . 
us, far lower, indeed, but which has been declared, upon good au- 
thority, to be the nearest way to the heart,—namely, the stomach. 
It came about in this wise. There was a certain man named John 
Warburton, (whom, although rejoicing in the appendages F. R. S., 
and F. S. A., Lieut.-Col. Cunningham does not hesitate to style “a 
vulgar, illiterate, sordid and unprincipled ex-exciseman,”) who 
had a passion for collecting old English dramas. In the course of 
his life, he became possessed of fifty-five old plays in manuscript, 
including the following works of Massinger: “ The Forced Lady,” 
“* Noble Choice,” “Wandering Lovers,” “ Philenzo and Hypolita,” 
«Antonio and Vallia,” “The Tyrant,” “« Fast and Welcome,” « The 
Woman’s Plot,” « Believe As You List,” (fortunately not the only 
copy,) “Spanish Viceroy,” and “ Minerva’s Sacrifice.” So far, so 
good. Here was a rare store to repay its owner’s industry. But, 
alas! Mr. Warburton had a cook. Now, there is nothing so very 
remarkable in this fact,—Mr. Warburton very probably liked good 
dinners, and must of necessity have some one to cook them for 
him,—but this was no ordinary cook, for Mr. Warburton, whether 
from economical reasons or not, we are uninformed, employed this 
same person in the not very congenial office of librarian. Now, 
our own idea is that a gentleman of literary tastes ought to be his 
own librarian, if he possibly can. But let that go. Anyone, cer- 
tainly, should be very careful as to the sort of person he would 
allow to have access to such a valuable collection of manuscripts 
as we have above alluded to. Now, it so happened that Mr, War- 
burton, disregarding the terrors of night-mare, was fond of pastry. 
His cook conceived it necessary to use paper in preparing it ; but, 
perhaps because she had no paper at hand in the kitchen, in her 
capacity of cook, she went to herself as librarian, and received sun- 
dry pages of manuscripts from the old dramatists, who were piled 
up ina heap. These inroads, once begun, were continued. Mr. 
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Warburton liked pies; his cook made them, and used the “ trump- 
ery stuff” from the old paper-heap in their manufacture. Thus 
did John Warburton eat up fifty-two old dramas. Think what he 
had eaten! Think what agonizing nights he must have passed! 
How he must, sleepless, have tossed about upon his pillow, turning 
now to thisside, now to that, in the vain endeavor to obtain repose! 
How cold drops of sweat must have hung upon his terrified brow! 
-How all the beings thus ruthlessly swept out of existence—for the 
poet’s creations have a real existence, a genuine being,—resolved 
in vengeance to haunt their destroyer,—kings, tyrants, lovers, gal- 
lant knights, gentle ladies,—nay, whole armies,—all approaching 
with indignant mien, and upbraiding with their loss, their devourer. 
Think, too, of the richness, the reckless extravagance, of the War- 
burton repasts! Vitellius’ banquets and Cleopatra’s pearl draught 
are not to be mentioned in comparison. So perished these plays. 

I propose, now, in pursuance of my original plan, to takea hasty 
glance at some of the main characteristics of Massinger’s works, 
for it would be impossible, in a paper like the present, to give any 
fair or extended criticism of his plays in detail. Before looking at 
his delineation of character, we may turn fora short time to the 
consideration of his plots. Massinger’s plots are by no means 
simple in their construction, but they are rarely so involved as to 
endanger dramatic unity. In some of the plays, however, the sub- 
plot assumes striking proportions, as, in the “ Bashful Lover,” the 
love of Alonzo and Maria, or, rather, the beautiful, womanly for- 
giveness of the latter, is almost as interesting, and commands our 
sympathies as much, as the fortunes of the hero and heroine ; and, in 
another play, “The Virgin Martyr,” the connection of the sub-plot 
with the main is so slight that it could have been omitted, not only 
without injury to the play, but with positive advantage. Massin- 
ger’s plots generally require a comparatively large number of 
characters to properly develop them, and this, we may remark, 
seems to be common to most of the older dramatists ; the fashion 
of reducing to the utmost limit the number of persons having a 
direct connection with the plot, is, in the English drama, of modern 
prevalence, (though we should notice that the earliést English 
play, “ Ralph Roister Doister,” has but a small list of dramatis 
persone@,) and for what reason, it is hard to say. Probably be- 
cause the rules of criticism, under French influence, are tending 
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more strictly to a formal observance of the canon which enjoins 
unity of action, so that authors are becoming careful to leave no 
opening for an attack on that score. But our old writers—the crea- 
tors, so to speak, of our drama,—wrote with very little regard for 
critical rules; they were not always referring to measure and 
plumb-line ; they did not care how they appeared to infringe upon 
rules and to violate the unities; they went on in the wild, wayward ° 
course of genius, and: they did actually often, time upon time, dis- ° 
regard and utterly neglect the unities of time and place,—those 

merely artificial restrictions whose rigid observance has frequently 
marred a beautiful play ; but the true, serviceable, essential unity, 

that of action, they rarely, if ever, in fact, violated; they only, 

at times, appeared to. Sub-plots they wrote, and beautiful ones, 

important ones ; but they were still sub-plots ; they were subordi- 

nated to the main plot ; they worked in with it and strengthened 

it, although it must be confessed the connection is sometimes a 

little hard to be discovered. 

Massinger’s plots are laid in almost all parts of the world, 
though Italy seems to have been his favorite spot. They abound 
in incident, and the poet by no means bears in mind “ Ve pucros 
coram populo Medea trucidet,’ for many very horrible things 
are presented before the eyes of the spectator ; for example, in “The 
Virgin Martyr,” 7heophilus kills his two daughters, and Doro- 
thea and Theophilus are tortured on the stage; in the “ Unnatural 
Combat,” Malefort is struck dead by lightning. But he does re- 
gard “« Nec deus imtersit ; nisi dignus vindice nodus incident ;”’ for, 
though he brings an angel upon the stage in “ The Virgin Mar. 
tyr,” it is to support a holy maiden, exposed to dire torment,and, if 
Malefort is struck dead by lightning, he has poisoned his wife and 
killed his son, and yet stands in no danger of human punishment. 

In the development of his plots, Massinger displays great art. 
You are not able to see the end from the very beginning ; he does 
not fall into the error of so disposing his characters at the outset 
that the spectator knows at once what their relations must be at 
the fall of the curtain, but keeps his audience, as it were, in sus- 
pense for a considerable time; in some instances, the opening 
hardly giving a hint of the termination; the true nature of the 
characters even, sometimes, not being at once foreshadowed ; and 
yet, when it is fully revealed, we perceive the consistency of the 
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whole. As an instance of this artistic development of plot and of 
sustentation of interest, let us take “ The Fatal Dowry.” At the 
beginning, when we see the noble Charolois mourning for his 
father, and pursued by his creditors, pressing his petition and being 
contemptuously rebuffed, would we ever imagine that upon him is 
to be bestowed the hand of the fair Peaumelle, and, further, that 
that very bestowal is to be the source from which are to spring the 
deepest, blackest misfortunes, death and dishonor, the innocent 
overwhelmed in one general destruction with the guilty, through 
the criminal levity of the beautiful woman, trained by a learned 
father with all possible care ? And yet, when we have read, or 
seen and considered, we recognize the naturalness of the develop- 
ment. 

In the same way, the individual characters are frequently de- 
veloped. The spirit of the character is frequently only hinted at 
at the outset; for instance, Luke, in the “ City Madam,” a most 
thorough-paced scoundrel, as we eventually find him, at first appears 
as the humble, useful drudge, the oppressed meek man, leading a 
life of humility and toil,inatonement for his early juvenile excesses, 
and yet even at this stage we see proceeding from him quiet 
suggestions of vice which, when the external restraints have been 
removed, appal us by theirenormity. The same may be said with 
regard to /rancisco in the “ Duke of Milan,” a second /ago ; for 
like Jago, he is “ honest”: 


‘“« Then this is but a trial 
To purchase thee, if it were possible, 
A nearer place in my affection, but 
I know thee honest.” 


Sforza almost apologizes for permitting the bare idea of possi- 
ble failure on /vancisco's part to enter his mind. Francisco is his 
friend, his very heart’s brother, trusted in everything, and he seems 
to all worthy of the trust; and yet Francisco's whole life is one 
steady progress towards revenge upon Sforza, anda revenge hor- 
rible in itself and fearful in its details ; and, whenthe man’s black 
character at last stands out before us, fully portrayed, we then 
recognize how all which seemed good and fair was in reality the 
deepest treachery. 

A prominent feature of Massinger’s writings is the great amount 
of manly tenderness with which the poet has endowed many of 
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his characters,—an almost feminine delicacy joined to the most 
manly attributes. This is well shown in such characters as Charoiois 
and Hortensio, especially in the latter. Hortensio is an embodi- 
ment of gentleness and courage, each in the highest degree of 
modesty, for, with all his love, he shrinks in conscious inferiority 
from the woman he adores, an example of true self-sacrificing love 
of a most exquisite kind. He loves, deeply, passionately ; his lady 
is his one thought, his constant dream; and yet, when he and his 
rival, no contemptible one, are contending in the service of that 
lady, each striving to gain her favor by exertions in her cause, 
Hortensto does not hesitate to spur on and stimulate his rival, 
because thereby his lady will be served, though at most dear cost to 
himself, her lover : 

*« Fight bravely, Prince Uberti; there’s no way else 

To the fair Matilda’s favor,” 

And when, afterwards, when her love has been given to him, 
and his labors and devotion seem about to be rewarded, his happi- 
ness is again threatened, and made to hang trembling in the 
balance by the proffered alliance of the great Lorenzo, in the support 
of which considerations of political advantage, as well as of her 
personal grandeur, are presented, see how the lover, on the point 
of attaining his highest joy, advises his dearly loved one : 

« He that loves 

His mistress truly, should prefer her honor 

And peace of mind, above the gluttony of 
His rav’nous appetite ; he should affect her 
But with a fit restraint, and not take from her 
To give himself; he should make it the heighth 
Of his ambition, if it lie in 
His stretched-out nerves to effect it, though she fly in 
An eminent place, to add strength to her wings, 
And mount her higher, though he fall himself 
Into the bottomless abyss! or else 
The services he offers are not real, 
But counterfeit, : 
That I stand bound in duty, 
(Though in the act I take my last farewell 
Of comfort in this life,) to sit down willingly 
And make my suit no farther. I confess, 
While you were in danger, and Heaven’s mercy made me 
Its instrument to preserve you, (which your goodness 
Prized far above the merit,) I was bold 
‘To feed my starved affection with false hopes 
I might be worthy of you. 
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But when the Duke of Florence 

Put in his plea, in my consideration, 

Weighing well what he is, as you must grant him, 
A man of men in arms, and, those put off, 

The great example for a kingly courtier 

To imitate ; annex to these his wealth, 

Of such a large extent as other monarchs 

Call him the king of coin ; and, what’s above all, 
His lawful love, with all the happiness 

This life can fancy, from him flowing to you,— 
The true affection which I havevever borne you 
Does not alone command me to desist, 

But asa faithful counsellor to advise you 

To meet and welcome that felicity 

Which hastes to crown your virtues.” 


As might be expected after examining the foregoing charac- 
ters, Massinger excels in the portraiture of women. His ideal of 
women seems to have been very high, and we meet upon his 
pages a series of heroines, charming, indeed. He presents to us 
women in many shapes and in many guises; but, while he does 
give us examples of unworthy ones, his tendency is decidedly to 
exalt the sex, and his virtuous portrayals are much more congenial - 
than his vicious ones ; he is more at home with Penelope than with 
Phryne or Tullia. As examples of his great skill in the portrayal 
of women, we have only to point to his Dorothea, that beautiful 
specimen ofa saintly martyr ; to Camiola, the Maid of Honour, who, 
willing to sacrifice all for her lover, proves her devotion to him by 
retirement, from the court in which she was so highly honored, 
to a convent,—-since, the love of Berto/do having been drawn away 
by the glitter of a crown, earth contains no charms sufficient to 
hold her to it,—-and by her self-abnegation recalls Bertoldo toa 
sense of his duty and to the ranks of his knightly order; to the 
beautiful princess JJatidda ; and to that exquisite embodiment of 
hopeless love and forgiveness, Maria ; to the faithful Sophia ; while, 
onthe other hand, we have in Beaumelle a creation made more re- 
pulsive on account of her personal beauty and accomplishments 
when we contrast them with the depraved underlying nature, than 
she would have been, had her form and intellect been in accord- 
ance with her moral condition ; and, then, in the ladies in the « City 
Madam,”’ we have specimens of the ordinarily weak nature ruined 
and made arrogant by unusual prosperity. 
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Massinger is also very successful in the treatment of a favorite 
species of character ; we mean the character which, with a rough 
exterior, possesses great warmth of heart and fidelity of affection ; a 
character somewhat like Shakespeare’s Zafeu in the first two’ par- 
ticulars, and like his Adam in the last. Of this class, Massinger’s 
Romont is an admirable specimen. His villains are remarkably fine; 
but of them we have spoken in another place. Massinger’s com- 
edy, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, is by no means equal 
to the pathetic portions of his plays, and is indeed unequal in 
itself, and rarely moves our laughter in the perusal, whatever it 
may have done when represented on the stage. It appears at 
its best. in the “Old Law,” and in the silly coxcombs who 
frequently figure in his plays. There is no approach to 
Falstaff, to Parolles, or to any one of the merry company 
we meet with on the pages of the great dramatist. Mas- 
singer’s comedy is at times so disfigured by grossness,—of which 
very little appears in his serious passages, scarcely to be mentioned 
when one considers the time,—that it has been conjectured by 
some critics that he did not write the comical parts of his plays him 
self, but employed an assistant for that purpose ; but the conclusion 
does not follow from the premises; for it may readily be that a 
poet, endowed with a superior tragic power, but deficient in comic 
ability, and conscious of that defect, might, from the tone cur- 
rent about him in the Elizabethan era, have mistaken the vul- 
garity which was commonly adjoined to the wit of that day, for 
the wit itself, and so, in writing in the endeavor to please and 
catch the popular ear, have presented simply, and we may add 
ignorantly, vulgarity and coarseness, under the impression that 
they constituted wit and humor, This having been done once, 
andthe groundlings, who then, as now, made a large proportion 
of a theatrical audience, having been pleased, the author would be 
confirmed in his error, and the course would be continued in. This 
idea gathers strength in our mind when we discover that the « Old 
Law,” in which occur the truly amusing characters of Guotho the 
clown, and Creon’s servants, with their wives, was written by Mas- 
singer in conjunction with Rowley and Middleton; and Gifford 
says that his persuasion is “that the share of Massinger in this 
strange composition is not the most considerable of the three.”’ 
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But, from whatever cause it arises, the fact is undeniably true 
that Massinger’s comic ability was infinitely inferior to his tragic, 
and, worse than that, we find his comic passages frequently disfig- 
ured by grossness and vulgarity, which seems the more remarkable 
when we turn to his tragic, or even his simply serious, parts, and 
see with what purity and delicacy he has treated even rather ques- 
tionable subjects. 

In conclusion, Massinger may be regarded as a type, in one espe- 
cial characteristic, of the age in which he lived. The characteristic 
alluded to is earnestness. Now, that the age acts upon the man, as 
well as the man upon the age, has become aimost a truism, and 
needs no argument to enforce it; but in every age there are men 
who stand out as representatives in an eminent degree of its spirit. 
The age of rlizabeth was distinguished for its earnestness. It was 
shown in every department of human life,—shown in the voyages 
undertaken by Drake, Raleigh and Hawkins; it was shown in the 
uprising of the people on the approach of the Armada,—shown 
even in the spy system of Walsingham,—shown in the rigor of the 
religious persecutions, and shown, too, in the fortitude with which 
they were supported,—shown, as a final instance, in the literature of 
the day,— But stop! cries some one. Remember euphuism,— 
remember the careful balancing of words, the seeking after quaint- 
ness of expression or oddity of imagery. Well, we remember it ; but, 
waiving the suggestion that there was a certain kind of earnest- 
ness exhibited in the very pursuit of oddity, in the very careful- 
ness of balance, and the delight in antithesis,—as a rope-dancer is 
sometimes one of the most careful, earnest of men for the time 
being, though what he does is a trifle——remember also that the 
euphuistic writings were not the main ones of the age. Turn 
where we will, and especially when we turn in the direction of the 
drama, we find the spirit of the age—earnestness,—stamped upon 
the national literature; and who more earnest than Massinger? 
The very “ crabbedness and hardness” of which Hazlitt complains, 
is but earnestness, and it is delightful to read an author who is in 
earnest, who does not trifle and play with his subject as though it 
were a mere platform on which to exhibit the performer’s skill, and 
who, by his earnestness, often produces the genuine effect at which 
all writers should aim,—the elevation of soul,—the enforcement of 
principle ; while another produces only the effect of wonder at his 
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own skill,—a wonder which, when the first impressions of it have 
worn off, leaves the author who has created it far lower in the es- 
timation of his readers than him who had not been so anxious for 
display, and thus fails, even in his far inferior object. What has 
given Carlyle such effect, cursed as he is with a bad style, and ex- 
travagant as he appears at times, but his earnestness? Do we not 
feel, when we have taken up Carlyle-—when we have waded and 
fought our way, as at times we must, through his involved 
sentences and strange phraseology, and have gained some knowl- 
edge of his meaning,—that this man is in earnest? And does he 
not force us to think, even after we have laid away the book upon 
the book-shelf, and imagine ourselves engaged with other things ? 
Verily, he does; and he does all this because he is earnest. Now, 
if earnestness is so potent, even under disadvantages, how powerful 
should it be when joined with the graces of speech, kept in proper 
subordination to the main object, to great skill in development of 
plot, and to great knowledge of human nature, as is the case with 
our poet? I donot say Massinger is as earnest as Carlyle, who is 
one of the most earnest writers the world has seen, but that 
earnestness is a prominent characteristic of him,—I may say the 
most prominent; and also that inthis characteristic he stands be- 
fore us asa type of his age, and the worthy compeer of Drake, 
Raleigh, Campian, Leicester, and, as a writer, the compeer of 
Ben Jonson, of Ford, of Webster, of allthe great dramatists of his 
day,—save always the greatest, grandest mind that has been given 
to the world of poesy. 
Henry Bupp, Jr. 
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TI’HE name of Stendhal, or Henri Beyle, while not exactly famil- 

| iar to the reading world, is yet not altogether unknown, 
through the critical works of his distinguished disciple, M. Hip- 
polyte Adolphe Taine, who has made brilliant use of the critical 
methods of his master. 

To readers who have admired M. Taine’s work in the fields of 
literature and art, it may be interesting to know something of the 
man from whom he borrowed much of what was best in his treat- 
ment and method. Nor may it be altogether out of place to cite 
more particularly some of the principles or methods of criticism 
which M, Taine owes to Beyle; take, for example, the principle of 
milteu as applied to the consideration of the artist and his work. 
It was Beyle who first called attention to the importance of 
studying the surrounding (slieu,) of place, time and _ historical 
development under which an artist creates. How brilliantly and 
ably M. Taine has utilized this in his History of English Litera- 
ture, it boots not to speak, while some of his less known works, 
such as Artin the Netherlands and Greece, are more than ampli- 
fications of this principle of szz/ieu, illustrating its application to 
the various subjects treated. 

Stendhal’s own life, indeed, was, strangely enough, a capital ex- 
ample of his principle and its working upon the individual. He 
was born in Grenoble, in the southwestern part of France, in 1783. 
He opened his eyes upon the verge of a whirlpool. It was the 
same year in which the independence of the United States was 
acknowledged ; it was the year of Montgolfier’s hot air balloon, 
and of D’Alembert’s death. Politics, science and philosophy 
were in the ferment of change, In short, Europe, sick and feverish 
for two centuries and a half since the Reformation, was approaching 
the crisis of her disease, and already began to twitch and shudder 
with the premonitions of the awful convulsion that was to result in the 
recovery or death of the patient. Beyle was a child of the 
period, a true pupil of the revolution that has had so many and 
such distinguished scholars. It was the age of experiments; and 
Beyle became an experimenter in criticism, as others had been in 
politics and religion. 
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Ilis early years were spent in the quiet retirement of Grenoble, 
hundreds of miles from the great world of Paris, We have in his 
biography a very pleasing though scanty picture of his life in the 
little provincial town, with its few actors, and its monotony broken 
only by the arrival of the lumbering yellow diligence from Paris. 
Having distinguished himself at the Ecole Centrale by taking all 
the prizes, he was, in consequence of his success, sent to Paris to 
enter the Polytechnic School there. He was sixteen years of age 
when he thus made his first appearance at the capital of France. 
But his intention of entering the Polytechnic was soon abandoned 
for more brilliant, or at least more lucrative, prospects. M, Pierre 
Daru, a friend of his family, to whom he bore letters of introduc- 
tion, was appointed Secretary-General of War, and young Beyle 
received a clerkship in his department. 

Like another and more famous critic,—Ruskin,—he had not been 
long in Paris before he tried his hand at painting under the teach- 
ing of M. Regnault. He had the good sense to soon discover, 
however, that he was not an artist, and discontinued his painting 
lessons. It is characteristic of his artistic sensibility that, durizg 
the time of his first stay in Paris, he greatly missed the mountains 
and woods near Grenoble. But more stirring matters than art, or 
regrets for the sylvan beauties of Grendble, were soon to demand 
the youth’s attention. 

The Italian campaign of 1800 was just on the eve of beginning, 
and M. Daru, his patron, who had been very active in assisting 
Carnot, the Minister of War, in planning it, was detailed to accom- 
pany the French army. Napoleon crossed the Alps May 17, 1800, 
and entered Milan, amid the greatest rejoicing, June 18th. Beyle 
followed, and joined M. Daru in that city. It is impossible to 
imagine the effect on the excitable young man of the beautiful 
scenery of the plains of Lombardy, of the military glory, of the 
political enthusiasm that filled Italy on the arrival of the French. 
They were welcomed as the heralds of the golden age, the deliv- 
erers of an enslaved people. It was not simply a political revolu- 
tion that Napoleon brought with him ; it was a great moral revolu- 
tion as well. All these things united with the new world of art 
and beauty which opened to him beyond the Alps to intoxicate 
his youthful soul as with new wine; for he was as enthusiastic a 
follower of the new ideas as he was exquisitely sensitive to artistic 
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impressions. It was at this time that he first heard the operas of 
Cimarosa, for whose music he conceived a passionate fondness. 
What a profound effect the scene which burst upon him at Milan 
produced, we may learn from his accurate description of it in his 
novel, Chartreuse de Parme. 

Wearying of his clerical duties in the office of M. Daru, he 
joined the 6th Dragoon Regiment as quartermaster. His courage 
in action gained him a lieutenant’s commission and placed him on 
the staff of Division-General Michaud. His life in Italy was full 
of adventure and pleasure. When, by the treaty of Amiens, peace 
was restored, he returned to Paris, employing his time in the study 
of English, Italian, and literature. He wrote a play,—he fell in love 
with a beautiful actress whom he followed to Marseilles; his was 
anything but a contemplative life. In 1806, he again attached 
himself to the army, under the auspices of his old patron, M. Daru, 
and was present at the battle of Jena. After Napoleon’s triumphal 
entry into Berlin, which took place two weeks later, October 27th, 
1806, he received an official appointment in Brunswick. He spent 
his time studying German philosophy and literature. During 
1809-10, M. Beyle played his réle in the great European drama, 
meeting the most powerful persons on the footing of equality, and 
even assisting in the delicate negotiations which preceded Napo- 
leon’s marriage with the Austrian Archduchess Marie Louise. 
He continued in the civil employment of the Government, and in 
constant association with the great and powerful, until he entered 
into active military life once more in the Prussian campaign of 
1812. The preceding year of peace he employed in travel in Italy, 
to which he again returned in the autumn of 1813 to recruit his 
health, broken-down by his hardships in the retreat from Moscow. 
He stood loyal to the Emperor and the Imperial Government to 
the last, occupying himself with various employments. His for- 
tunes fell with the Emperor’s in 1814, but he bore it bravely, and 
betook himself for consolation to his favorite Italy. He reached 
Milan in August, 1814. He spent three delightful years in this 
city. It was during this time he wrote his Hzstory of Painting in 
/taly, a book which he always considered his chief title to literary 
fame, Here he met Byron, Mme. de Staél, David, Schlegel and 
Brougham. In 1817, he made a journey to Paris and to England, 
returning to Milan again before 1818. In 1821, he left Milan for 
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Paris, where his Aizstory of Painting, published in 1817, made him a ~ 
kind reception. He occupied himself in various literary works 
here ; he contributed to some English magazines, and attempted to 
found one of his own. In 1830, he was appointed consul of France 
at Trieste. The year following, he was sent to Civita Vecchia. 
Both of these cities were dry and uninteresting. He generally re- 
lieved the monotony of them by visits to Venice and Rome re- 
spectively. He held his position as consul at Civita Vecchia, until 
his death, March 22, 1842, at Paris, whither he had gone to recruit 
his health. 

M. Beyle lies buried at the cemetery of Montmartel, Paris, 
undera plain stone, which bears an.inscription in Italian, according 
to his own directions. This inscription bears testimony, as had 
his life, to his strong attachment to Italy, declaring his love for 
his adopted country. In 1840, he had formally abdicated (such 
was his expression,) his title to the name of Frenchman, because 
the Government had acted contrary to his opinions on the Eastern 
question. 

With this brief sketch of his life and experience, we shall be 
better able to understand his critical work. —_ His life runs like an 
invisible scholium along the margins of his books. | Side by side 
with every opinion, there dwelt a corresponding experience. 

Bearing this in mind, we shall briefly recount all that entitles 
him to a place in the memory of posterity. Beyle was, as we have 
reiterated, a man of affairs, of the grande monde, and, when he 
came to a work of art, he came to it in this character, with no pre- 
conceived theories in accordance with which he felt constrained to 
regulate his criticism. He came to it naturally, as he came toa 
dinner or to a hunting party. He looked on a picture or heard an 
opera, as he looked at a house or a landscape, not as something 
altogether without the natural course of things, but as something 
strictly amenable to the laws of common sense and common feeling. 

In his History of Painting, which approaches as nearly as any 
of his works to a systematic statement of his critical views, he con- 
stantly comes back to his great standard of criticism,—* Myself the 
author, and yourself the reader.” “I may be wrong,” he says, 
speaking of the early Italian painters ; “« but what I say about Cim- 
abue, Giotto and Masaccio, I have really felt before their works.” 
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« The greatest gift you can bring to these works of art isa nat- 
ural spirit. You ought to really feel what you feel.” 

That this was his own way of regarding pictures, is abundantly 
shown by the foot-notes and the casual expressions strewn through 
his works. He put down his experience and feelings about pic- 
tures, warm and living, just as they came from his heart. 

“To-day I have seen enough of Cimabue’s paintings. I never 
want to see one again. _I find them displeasing. But reflection 
tells me that without Cimabue we should never have had Andrea 
del Sarto; and I would go twenty leagues to see again the Madonna 
del Sacco.” 

Again, a note at the foot of the chapter on the Sistine Chapel, 
informs us that if was written in the gallery of the Sistine Chapel, 
January 13th, 1807. 

All this gives a life and reality to his opinions which are want- 
ing to theoretical critics, if we may call themso. All his criticisms 
are concrete, He says,—such a picture pleases me, such an opera 
or such a song displeases me ; and then he gives his reasons, such 
reasons as would occur to a man of esfrit, to use his own expression, 
and stated clearly and concisely, as a cultivated man would place 
them before his friend. Such a method, besides the charm and 
power which abundant examples and illustrations always give an 
author over his readers, and besides the novelty of it, had this 
additional merit, that, whether the opinion expressed were right 
or wrong, it had a value of its own,as the truthful and real utterance 
of the feeling of a man of cultivation. His Life of Rossini and his 
Lives of Haydn and “Jozart are chiefly made up of criticisms of 
individual works, rather than an enumeration of any distinct prin- 
ciples. Indeed, all of Stendhal’s literary work partakes of a 
spasmodic and fragmentary character. He never depended for 
bread upon the labors, of his pen, but rather took it up asan elegant 
relief from other work. Now and then, we come to an abstract 
statement of truth, as he conceived it, such as the following: 
‘“‘ Beauty is the expression of the manner in which a man is accus- 
tomed to seek his happiness ; the passions are the manner in which 
he accidentally chances to seek it. Now, the passions alter the 
moral tendencies and their physical expression. A passion is a new 
end in life, a new way of seeking happiness, which causes aman to 
forget all the others, to lose his usual character. To what extent, 
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then, can a man forget his own individual inclination (or passion,) to 
give himself up to the charms of sympathy? It is a fair question 
for Raphael or Poussin or Dominichino ; but they are only able to 
give us an answer with their brushes. Common discourse falls into 
vagueness, the cruel sin of those who write of art.” 

He is much more apt, however, to seize upon some special work 
of art, and make of it a convenient peg upon which to hang his 
ideas. He does this often in the happiest way. Here is an instance 
from his Life of Haydn, which is at once an embodiment of some 
of his most important teaching, a guod illustration of his best crit- 
ical manner, and in itself a very keen piece of criticism. He is 
criticising Haydn's music, and trying to account for the compar- 
ative lack of touching melodies in it. | 

« Haydn did not rise to the beauty of melody of these celebrated 
men (Pergolese, Scarlatti, Cimarosa, Mozart), We must acknowl- 
edge that in this kind of music (melody,) he has been surpassed by 
his contemporaries, andeven by his successors. You who love to 
seek in the souls of artists the causes, the qualities, of their works, 
will perhaps understand my notion of Haydn. We cannot refuse 
him a vast imagination, forcibly and supremely creative, but he was 
probably not so well furnished with sensibility; but for this, we 
should probably find more of song, more of love, more of dramatic 
music. This natural jollity, this characteristic joyousness of 
which I ha¥e spoken, will not allow of the approach of a certain 
tender sadness to this happy, calm soul. Now, in order to be able 
to appreciate dramatic music, one must be able to say, with the 
beautiful Yessica, 


«+ T’m never merry when I hear sweet music.’ 


“One must be tender and a little sad to find some pleasure even 
in ‘ Cantatrice Villane’ orin * Nemici Generasi. It is all very sim- 
ple, if you are merry ; your imagination has no need of being dis- 
tracted from the images which occupy it. 

« Another reason. To master the soul of the listener, Haydn’s 
imagination had need to play the sovereign ; once chain it down to 
the words (of a song), and you would not recognize it. It seems 
that written scenes bring him back too often to things of feeling. 
Flaydn will have, then, always the first place among painters of 
lundscape ; he will be the Claude Lorraine of music, but he will 
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never have in the theatre, that is to say, in the music altogether, of 
the feelings, the place of Raphael. 

«You may say to me that he who holds this place was the 
merriest of men. Cimarosa was, certainly, merry enough in the 
world; is not that one's business there? But I shall be very 
sorry for my theory, if love or vengeance have never made him do 
something foolish, have never put him in the same ridiculous posi- 
tion. Did not one of his most lovable successors pass a whole 
night, in the month of January, in the saddest plight in the world, 
hoping that the merriest of singers would keep the promise she 
had made him ? 

« You see, my friend, my devotion to my saint does not drag 
me toofar. I put the makers of symphonies among the landscape 
painters, and the makers of operas among the historical painters. 
Two or three times only has Haydn risen to this great style, and 
then he was Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci.” 

Expression in painting and sculpture, and the song in music, 
were, in Beyle’s opinion, the very soul of their respective arts. He 
proposed in his ingenious and peculiar fashion to measure the rank 
of composers by their songs alone : 

«T have often thought that, ifthere was an academy of musicians 
in France, there weuld be a simple way of proving them ; it would 
be to beg them to send to the academy ten lines of music without 
more. Mozart would write ‘ Voi che sapete ;’’ Cimarosa ‘ Da che 
_ i caso ¢ disperato ;’ Paisiello ‘ Quellt la.’ But what would Mr. 
and Mr. —--- write?” 

There is something very vivid about such criticism as this; 
something real. We are no longer groping about vaguely in search 
of a theory buried under a rubbish of dry facts. Contrast Crowe 
and Cavalcasselle, or Kugler’s Hand-Book, or Liibke’s History of 
Art, with their long genealogies of painters, and their dry and 
barren lists of their works, embellished with technical details. 
Beyle, at one leap, jumped to the conclusion, as just and true as it 
was brilliant, that the object of music and painting was not to follow 
this master or that, but to rouse human feeling, to follow nature, 
and that whoever felt the one or comprehended the other, might 
speak intelligently upon them. The relief one feels in stepping 
from these dry books into his, shows the value of his work. He 
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took art out of the hands of pedants, and made it part of the great 
world of which he himself was a member. 

The following exemplifies his doctrine of mz/icu as well as any 
extract canafforda glimpse of what pervades all his critical work— 
almost the only principle to which he consistently clings through- 
out. He is explaining the difference between ancient and modern 
beauty, and he takes the statue of Meleager, and lectures on it, 
under the title, «Ze Agreeableness of the Ancients.” “ Let us follow 
Meleager to the home of Aspasine. He was there very agreeable ; 
by his strength he shone in the games of the circus, and he was 
fond of talking of them. This made an interesting conversation 
among men. whom love of life drew to these games. Each one 
recalled how he had seen one of his companions, in their last battle, 
fall, because he had thrown his javelin too far. . . . The citizen 
of Paris has heard the noise of cannon, he has seen his park 
ravaged, he has been obliged to put on a uniform. But it will 
require five or six centuries to bring this back again. At Athens, 
they feared it every five or six years. With the necessary differ- 
ence in the cultivation of esprit and the difference in love, behold 
all antiquity explained. The beautiful statue of Meleager then 
had by its strength a thousand interesting things to say. If it 
appeared beautiful, it was because it was agreeable ; if it appeared 
agreeable, it was because it was useful. 

« For me, usefulness isamusing me, not defending me; and I see 
very well in the heavy cheeks of the Meleager that he has never 
said to his mistress: ‘My dear friend, do not look so earnestly at 
that star. Icannot give it to you.’” 

Could anything be more delicate? He has made clear to us, in 
a brief, vivid picture, the difference between ancient and modern 
times. 

This way of looking upon works of art gave to his views and 
ideas an appearance of dizgarrcrie which they by no means de- 
served, and which they would not have received, had not the cur- 
rent ideas of art criticism been themselves unnatural, Art works 
were set apart from the rest of things subject to human ken. Did 
any unlearned man presume to express an opinion or a feeling, he 
was instantly stopped with, « It is a work of art,’’ as though works 
of art were not intended for men, but only for critics. Beyle put 
all this aside. He walked up toa picture or toa statue, and the 
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question he asked himself was not, “ What ought I to think of this ?” 
or, “ What place does this hold in the history of art?” but, simply, 
«What do I, Henri Beyle, think of it? How do I feel in looking 
at this painting ? Does this opera make my heart beat? Does it 
make my eyes fill with tears ?”’ 

Beyle is constantly attacking the French subservience to rule 
in art, and their lack of any true and genuine enjoyment of works 
of art, through their anxiety to cultivate their taste, and to only 
enjoy what the best teachers approve. “A Frenchman does not 
applaud (at the opera,) but with a secret disquiet hé fears he may 
be approving a poor thing. It is not until the third or fourth per- 
formance, when he has been well assured that this air is delicious, 
that he will dare to cry ‘bravo,’ putting the accent on the first syl- 
lable, to show that he knows Italian, See him say to his friend, 
on the night of a first performance, as he approaches him in the 
lobby, ‘It is divine!’ His mouth makes the assertion, but his 
eye asks the question, If his friend does not answer with another 
superlative, he is ready to dethrone his divinity. Thus, musical 
taste admits at Paris of no discussion; it is always good or bad. 
On the other side of the Alps, as each one is sure of his own feel- 
ings, the discussions upon music are infinite,” 

The principle of criticism which Beyle struck upon here, was a 
deeply true one,—a principle which had been almost entirely 
buried under a mass of technical rubbish that was only of secondary 
importance,. Beyle was natural. He spoke of and treated works 
of art as he enjoyed and felt them. He had no theory. He did 
not bother himself with the quarrels of various schools,—idealistic 
and realistic, melodists and harmonists. He was cosmopolitan 
enough to appreciate what was good wherever he found it, and in- 
dependent enough to enjoy whatever pleased himself. He paid 
strict attention to his own actual enjoyment, and gave an intelli- 
gent account of it, This was a far more valuable and far more im- 
portant principle than that of zz/teu ; and it is this naturalness that 
is Beyle’s greatest gift to critical method. 

It is this that gives his best criticism its keenness, and it is this 
that accounts, in part at least, for the disjointed, disconnected style 
which he pursues in his best works. His History of Painting in 
Italy, with nearly two hundred chapters, some-of which are only 
four lines long, begins with some attempt at a meagre account of 
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the early Italian painters; but soon he takes to leaping here and 
there, from subject to subject, without any discoverable method. 
Now he tells an anecdote,—now he discusses a work of art; but 
there is no link between them, except his own passing fancy of the 
moment. A juster title for his Hzstory would be Note-Book of an 
Art Studcnt in Italy, for most of his chapters seem to have been 


written upon their subjects just after a visit to some great work 
of art. 


That his books lack system, that they are not at all comprehen- 
sive, and that they are often contradictory, it is scarcely necessary 
to add. But yet they have their own peculiar charm. The pic- 
tures he paints with an anecdote, an odd fact, or a dizarre com- 
parison, seize upon the reader's attention as no bare exposition of 
theory or facts could. Speaking of the consolation a man may find 
for sorrow in art, he illustrates it aptly thus: « The nervous fluid 
has no more than a certain amount of energy to spend every day. 
If you use it in enjoying thirty beautiful pictures, you will not use 
it in bewailing the death of an adored mistress.”’ 

His books thus have always the prime merit of being enter- 
taining. They are more,—they are often enigmatical and clliptical 
to a degree. 

This peculiarity, which ran through his sentences as well as his 
books, was due to his method of living. He was a conversationalist 
and a diner-out, and doubtless he was as impatient of the long 
and careful elaboration which is necessary to smooth, connected 
writing, as most men of action. This had its effect on his style. 
Style is conversation ; to write easily, one must talk. It is only in 
talking that one gets, or rather invents, those quick, graphic turns 
of thought that make style and idioms. Women write usually far 
better than men, and they are great talkers. Bookish men do not 
write good styles. De Quincy, perhaps, was an exception, but 
Lamb was a talker and a diner-out ; so was Leigh Hunt; Addison 
was a snob, always aiming after high society, and seeking to keep 
himself there by his brilliant conversation. Steele and Burke, the 
great masters of English style, were all talkers and speakers. The 
French, the great nation of style, are also the great nation of 
talkers. So, Beyle was a wit and a man of the highest fashion. 
His style bears traces throughout of the habits and tricks of the 
talker. And this will account for the unhappy and disjointed 
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condition in which some of his sentences find themselves. This con- 
dition amounts at times almost to incoherence. Each one, like 
an unskilful skater, keeps holding out its hand to its neighbor, 
without being able to touch him, and is in imminent danger of 
falling to the earth, without produciny any other effect than that 
of amusement on the mind of the reader. 

But if we remember that Beyle is a conversationalist, and that 
he is conversing with us as silent partners, and that the gaps are 
made by the remarks which we are expected to utter, we shall 
find little trouble, or rather a positive pleasure, in filling up the 
gaps he has left. For exampie, a foot-note to his chapter on 
sympathy in the A/zstory of Fainting reads: “The power of 
sympathy increases from century to century with civilization and 
ennut. The danger was too great in the retreat from Russia to 
have pity on any one.” 

It is only a pleasant exertion of intellectual energy to leap 
over this /za/us and to see in that terrible Russian retreat a picture 
of barbarism in general, where the danger to individual life is so 
great and constant as to swallow up every other feeling in the one 
instinct of self-preservation. 

Beyle’s method of criticism—natural, true, unbiased by any 
thought of what ought to be said,—had for the French a far greater 
freshness than for us English. To understand the value of his 
work, we must recall French fashions of thought on matters of art. 
No one has described them betterthan Beyle himself. Speaking 
of the vicious cultivation of taste which is brought about by books 
and critics, he says that “ the first effect of taste is a love of exagger- 
ating the pleasures of nature in order to make them more striking. 
This is a trick our French writers are much given to. Afterwards 
they perceive that to exaggerate nature is to lose its infinite variety 
and contrasts, This cultivated taste corrupts true natural taste 
and falsifies the beholder’s feelings. | You can say very piquant 
things to prove that bread is poison, In the same way, Rembrandt 
startled his beholders with an unnatural distribution of light in his pic- 
tures. But the moment the artist allows himselfto exaggerate, he loses 
forever the possibility of being sublime. We see Raphael, Annibale 
Corracci and Titien express the most profound feeling because they 
respect those effects and proportions which they see in nature. M. 
Angelo de Carravage and Le Larroche, great painters in other 
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respects, One exaggerated his shadows, the other his color; and thus 
they excluded themselves from the first rank.” 

This is a very brilliant criticism, and doubtless true in some 
degree ; but one cannot help asking whether M. Angelo himself was 
not guilty of asmuch exaggeration as the most affected of them 
all; and yet none has ventured to question his title to the first 
rank. 

As Beyle grew older, and as freedom from more active duties 
gave him leisure for contemplation, that happened which might 
have been expected by any one knowing the man and his circum- 
stances. The keen critical faculty which had been in the hands of 
its owner so penetrating and so efficient an instrument for the inves- 
tigation of the works and lives of others, began to turn its edge in 
the direction which is ever most interesting to the man himself. 
The knife, slipping in the hands of the cutter, instead of neatly dis- 
secting the artist, began to explore Beyle’s own inner life. Or 
perhaps it were better said that the knife which had been too long 
diverted to the dissecting of others, now returned to its truest and, 
for the operator, most interesting task of searching out and ex- 
plaining to himself, himself. After having whetted its edge upon 
innumerable vile bodies by way of experiment, it now returned to 
the solution of that great and ancient problem which the Greeks 
first proposed to the world, and then left without solving,—*« Know 
thyself.” 

For, after all, it is here (with himself,) that every man must begin 
as well as end his criticism; it is by his own experience, and 
through himself, his sympathies, his tastes, his own ways of feel- 
ing and modes of thought, that a man is first enabled to play the 
critic over others. It is from an analysis of himself that he learns 
to analyze others. By discovering his own motives, he iearns how 
to guess those of others. And then afterwards he learns, by 
analyzing others, to analyze himself more skilfully. And so we 
find Beyle seated on the steps of St. Pietro in Montorio, at Rome, 
watching the sun setting over campanile and dome as he had often 
seen it before, doubtless, in his youthful military days. As the 
darkness covers the scene, and the Roman mists begin to rise over 
the campagna, he becomes sad : « In three months I shall be fifty. 
I ought to write my life.” These are the thoughts that occupy 
him. 
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This project of an autobiography was never carried out, except 
in a few fragmentary notes jotted down as the fancy took him, 
without system and almost without thought. From them we may 
see that he criticised himself as keenly as he did others. He had 
no more hesitation about submitting himself to his critical knife, 
than any other interesting object. 

We find him speaking in this way of himself, for example : « To 
tell the truth, I am not at all sure that I have any talent to cause 
myself to be read. I find much pleasure at times in writing ; that is 
all. If there is another world, I would be sure to go and see 
Montesquieu. If he said to me, ‘ My poor friend, you have no talent 
at all,’ I should be vexed, but not all surprised. I often feel—what 
eye can see itself?” 

“T ought to write my life. I would know then, perhaps, when 
it was finished, in two or three years, what I have been,—merry or 
sad, a clever fellow ora fool, a brave man ora coward; in fine, 
happy or unhappy.” 

“J have a lively sensibility, it is astonishing; it is that which 
makes me suffer. What an unhappiness this being different from 
others is! Either I am mute, and commonplace, and ungraceful, or 
I give myself up to the devil which inspires me and carries me 
away.” 

“My love for music has, perhaps, been my strongest passion 
and the most costly ; it has lasted fifty years and is more vivid now 
than ever. How many leagues would I not go on foot, or how 
many days of imprisonment would I not undergo, to hear ‘ Don 
Giovanni’ or the ‘ Matrimonio Sequeto!’ know not anything else 
for which I would make this exertion.” 

“ When Iset myself to write, I do not think of my literary beau 
ideal; I am besieged by the ideas I want to put down.” 

“My sensibility has become too acute; that which only 
scratches others, wounds me deeply. ‘ Such I was in 1799, and 
such I still am in 1840. But I have acquired the art of concealing 
everything from the crowd under a veil of irony.” 

Such are a few out of the many detached expressions of personal 
feeling which we find scattered through his executor’s biographical 
notice. They show him to have been a man of keen sensibility, and 
one upon whom worksof art hada very vivid and strong effect. They 
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savor to an English understanding not a little of sickly cgotism. 
The reader would receive a bad impression of Beyle from them 
were he not reminded constantly of Beyle’s active and even, at 
times, heroic life, 

Keen, however, as were his analytic faculties, and introspective 
as he sometimes became, let no one fancy that Beyle was a morbid 
recluse. On the contrary, he was a man pre-eminently of the 
grand monde,—a man of affairs, ready with his tongue and sword 
on all occasions. He was with Napoleon in his Russian cam- 
paign. He stepped out from his quarters to see the burning of 
Moscow, thinking that it was the aurora borealis, On the terrible 
retreat from Moscow, across the snow, it was through his dexterity 
that the army were supplied with three days’ rations,—the only pro- 
visions they got until they reached the Beresina. This important 
service he performed at Orsha, a town half way between Moscow 
and the Polish frontier. Yet, with all his readiness, he was as ab- 
sent-minded as a philosopher and as careless as a beggar. On this 
same expedition into Russia, he wore a coat upon which his sister 
had carefully sewn twenty and forty-franc gold pieces for buttons. 
These coins were covered with cloth, like ordinary buttons, so as 
to conceal their real value, in the hope that, should he be reduced 
to great straits for want of money, he might have recourse to them, 
On his return, his sister inquired if the device had been successful 
Then, for the first time, he recalled the matter, and was 
obliged to confess that, the coat having become shabby, he 
had given it away toa waiter without a thought of its valua- 
ble buttons. 

Again, during the campaign of 1809, he distinguished himself 
by his readiness and courage. He was left in charge of a little 
town whose garrison had been withdrawn. Scarcely had the troops 
left, when an insurrection broke out. The people proposed to kill 
the sick and burn the military stores. The few French officers 
present knew not which way toturn, But Beyle was equal to the 
occasion; he made every soldier in the hospital get up, and he 
armed them with such weapons as he could find, He formed them 
in a platoon,—cavalry, infantry, and artillerymen,—all in the monot- 
onous hospital uniform, and with them he made a sally on the 
crowd. At the first charge, the crowd fled. 
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As a summary of Beyle’s life and thought, we cannot do better 
than quote Lavater’s saying, which we find in a foot-note of the 
Fiistory of Painting: “Simple eye that sees things as they are; 
that loses nothing ; that adds nothing ; how Ilove you! You are 
wisdom’s self.”’ 

T. B. Stork. 
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UNIVERSITY ITEMS. 
HE one hundred and twenty-seventh annual session of the 
Department of Arts,* and the tenth of the Towne Scientific 
School, will open on Thursday, September 15th, next, at ten 
o'clock A. M. 

The September entrance examinations will begin on Thursday, 
the 8th of the month, at ten o’clock A. M., and continue till Wed- 
nesday the 14th. Circulars giving full particulars may be had upon 
application, by letter or in person, to Mr. John B. Webster, janitor, 
at the University. Candidates who were conditioned at the June 
examinations will appear for re-examination on the days and at the 
hours assigned to the subjects in which they failed to pass. 

Other re-examinations—those of students in college who failed 
to pass for promotion,—will be held during the same week at hours 
appointed by the Faculty, and announced in special circulars to be 
had upon application to the janitor as above. These examinations 
will not be held at any other times than those set, except by special 
order of the Faculty, upon written application of the student, made 
before September 5th. 


The promoters of the scheme for a fifth year in the Scientific 
School (making the general course two years, and the technologi- 
cal course three years long,) may congratulate themselves upon at 
least one result of their effort to lighten the burdens of the 
scientific students, JZhere has been no falling off in the number of 
applicants for admission. This result, it was feared, might follow 
the lengthening of the course, although the minimum age for 
admission was reduced from sixteen to fifteen, and French was 
abandoned as a requirement for admission; and it is a source of 
no little congratulation that the fact proves as it does. Counting 
all applicants for full standing, the figures are sixty in 1881, fifty- 
three in 1880, forty-six in 1879, forty-seven in 1878, and forty- 
eight in 1877. 

Further, ¢e age is generally maintained at sixteen or older, in 
spite of the reduction of the minimum. The average age of the 
incoming class will certainly be within afew months of that of the 
last four, and may attain the standard of previous years. 


* Reckoning from the incorporation in 1755. It is the one hundred and thirty-third, 
if the sessions of the Academy ought to be included. 
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Lastly, the lowering of the age-standard and the abandon: 
ment of French as a requirement for admission, has no doubt in- 
creased the number of public school boys competing for the Towne 
Scholarships. In 1877, twelve offered themselves ; in 1878, eleven; 
in 1879, thirteen; in 1880, sixteen; and in 1881, twenty-four, 
an increase of fifty per cent. over last year, and of one hundred 
per cent. over 1877. Before 1877, the number was smaller, 
even, than twelve,—in one year nine, and another (we make 
the statement from memory,) seven. Of course, only ten 
can be admitted; but the prizes are more valuable the larger 
the number of competitors. And the more wide-spread the 
knowledge of the scholarships becomes among the scholars of 
our public schools and their parents, the sooner will that important 
step be taken by the Board of Education,—the step of founding a free 
Latin school, in which public scholars can be fitted for the !epart- 
ment of Arts. The merest village in New England has sucha 
school, but Philadelphia is content to teach «the three R’s,” plus 
an unconscionable mass of rubbish, neither useful in itself nor dis- 
ciplinary in its results upon the pupils’ minds. 

The Preliminary Course in the Medical and Dental Depart- 
ments will beopened on Monday, September 1 2th, at ten o’clock,with 
alecture by Dr. Elliot Richardson on “Practical Obstetrics.” Other 
lectures will be delivered in the Preliminary Session by Professors 
Leidy, Agnew, Pepper, Wood, Goodell, Wormley, Ashhurst, Tyson, 
Norris, Duhring and Strawbridge, and Drs. Hunter, Nancrede, 
Mills, White, Curtin and Starr, in their respective departments. 

The regular winter session of the one hundred and _ sixteenth 
annual course of the Medical Department and the third of the 
Dental Department will be opened on Monday, October 3d, at 
twelve o'clock, with an introductory address to the classes by 
Prof. D. Hayes Agnew, Professor of Surgery. 


Prof. Ashhurst is now engaged in editing an /ternational Ency- 
clopedia of Surgery, to be published by Messrs. Wm. Wood & Co., 
of New York, and to consist of articles written by various eminent 
surgeons of France, Spain, Austria, Germany and Great Britain, 
as well as of our own country The whole work will consist of six 
large octavo volumes, of which the first is expected to be issued in 
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the coming autumn. It will include those subjects which are con- 
sidered as pertaining to general surgery, with special articles on 
operative, plastic, and minor surgery, and on amputation—the 
latter contributed by the editor himself. Other articles in the first 
volume will be written by Professors Stille and Agnew, and Dr. 
Hunter, of the University; Dr. Brinton, of the Jefferson Medical 
College ; Dr. Hunt, of the Pennsylvania Hospital; Professors Van 
Buren, Delafield, and Lewis Smith, of New York; Prof. Christo- 
pher Johnston, of Baltimore ; Prof. Lyman, of Chicago; Surgeon- 
General Wales, of the U.S. Navy; Prof. Stricker, of Vienna ; Prof. 
Verneuil, of Paris ; Messrs. Butlin and Mansell-Moullin, of London, 
etc. . The work will be illustrated with lithographs, both colored 
and plain, and with numerous original wood-cuts. 
















Mr. F. A. Genth, Jr., M. S., (1876,) has been appointed Assistant 
in Analytical Chemistry in the Scientific School, and Mr. Hermann 
A. Keller, B. S., (1881,) Assistant in Geology and Mining Engineer- 
ing. The Instructor in Mechanics and the Assistant in Physics 
have not yet been appointed. 























The Towne School is to have, this coming year, a department ‘ 
of Steam Engineering and Iron Shipbuilding, the instructor in 
charge to be an officer appointed by the United States Govern- 
ment under a recent law. 





It cannot but be a matter of satisfaction with University men 
that, of the six surgeons in attendance upon President Garfield, four, 
including the consulting surgeons, Agnew and Hamilton, are 
graduates of the Medical Department of the University. Prof. 
Hamilton graduated in 1835, Prof. Agnew and Surgeon-General 
Barnes in 1838, and Dr. Woodward in 1853. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM CONFERENCE AT NEWPORT, 


HE assembly which convened at Newport, R. I., on the rith 
T of August, 1881, to consult upon matters relating to Civil 
Service Reform, was noteworthy by reason of its numbers, the 
standing of those who composed it, and not only the business-like 
character, but also the entire harmony, of its proceedings. 

The call for it emanated from the Executive Committee of the 
New York Association, and was in effect an invitation to the va- 
rious Civil Service Reform Associations of the United States to 
send one or more delegates to attend “an informal conference” at 
Newport, to consult as to the best methods of securing unity of 
action in the cause which all have at heart, but which might be 
weakened by want of that unity. 

The response to the call consisted in the presence of delegates 
from sixteen Associations, the number of delegates aggregating 
between sixty and seventy. There were represented the Associa- 
tions of the following places: Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Cambridge, Cleveland, Cincinnati, New York, Newport, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, Portsmouth, Providence, Springfield, Mass., St. 
Louis, and West Newton. 

There was a fair amount of young blood in the sninnitliye ; but 
it is by no means true (as reported in a Philadelphia paper,) that, 
“with the exception of Curtis, Schurz, Eaton, Wheeler, and O. B. 
Potter, from New York; and Codman, Crocker, and one or two 
more from Massachusetts, the conference was made up of young 
men not long out of college.” On the contrary, by far the greater 
number of delegates were men either in the prime of life, or those 
who, perhaps past the point of middle life, brought rich stores of 
experience and knowledge to infuse into the deliberations that wis- 
dom which can be gained in no other way, and which was evidenced 
in the eminently practical character of the discussions and the pro- 
posed measures of reform. In the language of an editor who wa; 
present, “ No time was wasted during the whole session in useless 
talk. It is doubtful whether any public convention, managed with 
all the skill of distinguished parliamentarians, and having its work 
all laid out for it beforehand, ever accomplished so much work in 
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so short a time as did this purely informal and almost impromptu 
conference, which, in no more than four hours, laid down a pro- 
gramme of reform which contains really everything needful to the de- 
liverance of the country from the evils of patronage.” 

Not less remarkable was the harmony of the deliberations. 
It was, of course, the most natural thing in the world that, among 
so many men, and with reference to such a complicated matter as 
the reform of the civil service, there should be differences of opin- 
ion as to details. | Such differences of view were manifested, and 
were very frankly expressed and discussed, but always with good 
temper and courtesy, and with the result of substantial agreement 
upon every important decision to which the conference came. 

The time and place of holding the assembly was half-past two 
in the afternoon of Thursday, August 11th, at the Ocean House. 
On the morning of that day, it was found that a large number of 
delegates were in Newport, and an impromptu and entirely private 
meeting of those present was had, witha view of arranging definite 
subjects of discussion at the afternoon session, and so saving much 
valuable time, the practical wisdom of which was manifest through- 
out the whole of the proceedings, 

At the time named in the call, the conference met in the after- 
noon, Mr. Geo. Wm. Curtis, of New York, being unanimously 
called to the chair, and Mr. Arthur Hobart, of Boston, appointed 
secretary? 

The first subject for action was embodied in the following reso- 
lution : 

** Resolved, That the bill introduced in the Senate by Mr. Pendleton 
of Ohio, provides a Constitutional, practical and effective measure for 
the remedy of the abuse known as the spoils system, and that the Asso- 
ciations represented in this conference will use every honorable means, 
in the press, on the platform, and by petition, to secure its passage by 
Congress.’”’ 

After a full discussion, the resolution was adopted with entire 
unanimity. 

It was next, and unanimously, 


** Resolved, That we regard it as an important part of a system of 
competitive examinations that there should be local examinations at 
various points convenient for those who might wish to be examined 
from the different States,—these examinations, and the local board by 
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which they might be conducted, to be under the supervision of the 
National Civil Service Commissioner.’’ 

It is obvious that, if the course advocated by this resolution be 
carried out by the Civil Service Commission, two good results will 
follow: First, the opening more widely to properly qualified can- 
didates the doors of the civil service than could possibly be done 
by requiring them to go to Washington to be examined, by secur- 
ing a fairer rate of distribution of offices among the several States 
of the Union than now exists; and, secondly, while doing this, to 
secure at the same time absolute fairness and uniformity in the 
tests applied, by placing the entire authority to determine them in 
the hands of the Central Commission. This, therefore, isan emi- 
nently popular as well as practical measure. 

The next resolution, when carried out, will secure unity of action, 
offensive and defensive, among the local Associations throughout 
the country. It was unanimously adopted, as follows: 

‘* Resolved, That the several Civil Service Reform Associations here 
represented are invited to form a national organization, under the 
name of the National Civil Service Reform League ; and that, for the 
purpose of securing a centre of correspondence and of facilitating such 
united action as circumstances may demand, the Executive Committee 
of the Civil Service Reform Association at New York is hereby author- 
ized to act as a provisional Central Committee of said League, and that 
the Civil Service Reform Associations be requested to designate one 
person each, to be a member of said Central Committee.”’ 

Considerable discussion followed the introduction of the next 
resolution, which bore upon the subject of the formation of auxil- 
lary associations, and provided for their formation in every Con- 
gressional district. It was finally adopted in the following form: 

‘« Resolved, That we consider the organization of Civil Service Re- 
form Associations auxiliary to the National League, in every Congres- 
sional district, highly desirable for the furtherance of our objects, and 
we request the existing Associations to employ their energies and in- 
fluence to that end.”’ 

It was then unanimously 

‘* Resolved, That the bill introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States by Mr. Willis of Kentucky, at the last 
session of Congress, provides practical and judicious measures for the 
remedy of the abuse known as assessments, and that the Associations 
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represented in this conference will use every honorable means in 
the press, on the platform, and by petition, to secure its passage by 
Congress.” 

The final subject for discussion was fixity of tenure of office in 
the case ofall subordinate executive, and territorial judicial, offices. 
There was a decided difference of opinion as to various details, but, 
after a very full, frank, and earnest discussion, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted as follows : 

‘Resolved, That we are uncompromisingly opposed to arbitrary re- 
movals from office, as well as to all interference by Members of Congress 
with the exercise of the appointing power.’’ 

Without debate, it was resolved to assign to the new Central 
Committee the duty of issuing an address to the people of the 
United States. 

Thus ended the work of the conference ; and the prediction is 
freely hazarded that it will tell for good upon the future of the 
service. Inthe language of the editor above quoted, “ The thing 
which was needed was an agreement, an organization, a directing 
force for the energies which are now so willingly bent everywhere 
towards the accomplishment of reform. That agreement was 
reached, as far as agreement is possible, and wherever agreement 
is not practicable,an amicable agreement to disagree, which need 
not stand in the way of reform at all, was reached.” 

With these results, and in this spirit, final victory is assured. 
Those who had the privilege—for it was a privilege,—of being 
present at this conference, learned much by the comparison of 
views, and came away hopeful and strengthened for the conflict with 
the abuses, and with those who uphold them, which for so long 
have been cursing the country. 

The most pleasant recollection of and great admiration for Mr. 
Curtis’s courteous and able manner of presiding at the conference, 
will long remain with its members, who recognized in that, and in 
Mr. Schurz’s ever-ready tact in harmonizing differences of opinion, 
two potent factors in the complete success of what some day will be 
the historic‘‘ Newport Conference.”” The impressive closing words 
of the chairman, as he proceeded toadjourn the conference with- 
out day, found a responsive echo in the hearts of all who heard 
him say, “ As an old soldier in the cause, I must say I have never 
seen a moment when the triumph of reform appeared so near. I 
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believe that we have here to-day laid our hands to the foundation 
of the barbaric palace of corruption, and have begun to write the 
words ‘ Mene, mene, upon its walls.” 

J. ANpDREws Harris. 


A reform in the civil service of the country is desirable, not 
only that the business of the Government may be economically and 
efficiently transacted, but also that the politics of the country may 
be purified by the overthrow of the spoils system. Of course, the 
full accomplishment of either one of these objects secures the other. 
If the revenues of the Government be collected and disbursed upon 
business principles, and if the faithful and efficient performance of 
official duty be, without regard to the employes’ political views or 
services, the condition of their tenure of office, those employes 
will have neither the time nor the inclination to do political work ; 
and from this. will result a purification of national, State and muni- 
cipal politics. On the other hand, if the country shall declare that 
no longer to the victor shall belong the spoils, and that neither 
political influence nor services shall avail to secure public employ- 
ment for an incompetent applicant, the then incumbents of the 
public offices, secure from dismissal, either for their own failure to 
render partisan services, or that they make room for some political 
favorite, will devote their whole time and energies to their official 
duties ; and upon this must follow an improved administration of 
public affairs, 

The object of Civil Service Reform being, therefore, a more effi- 
cient and economical administration of government, and the re- 
storation of pristine political purity, it can be attained only by that 
system whose main points are the entry of the employes into the 
public service only by success in competitive examination, followed 
by satisfactory probationary service,and the employes’ tenure of office, 
not for life, but during good behavior, with freedom from political 
assessments, and the prohibition of their partisan political activity. 
Neither the competitive examination nor the tenure of office during 
good behavic: are in themselves ends. They are only means to 
the accomplishment of the great end of purifying the public service 
and the politics of the country ; but they are each essential means, 
The reform cannot be thorough unless both means are used. The 
competitive examination is necessary in order that favoritism may 
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be excluded, and that the Government may have the largest pos- 
sible freedom of selection for its service, and that every citizen 
may have the opportunity of serving the Government upon 
proof of his competency, The tenure for good behavior 
is equally necessary in order that the standard of the service 
be raised, and that the employes may be independent, and 
may, by long service, acquire that practical acquaintance with, 
and facility in, the performance of their duties, which no theoret- 
ical instruction can give them. No limited term of service will 
accomplish these ends. Why shall the tenure of office be different 
in the civil service from that which is the rule in the army and 
navy? Why should an efficient postmaster, collector of cus- 
toms, or Treasury clerk, be liable to be dismissed at the end of 
four years, when a colonel in the army or captain in the navy grows 
old in the service? Is it not desirable that the civil service should 
be as truly a profession asthe military or naval service ?, Our Gov- 
érnment now conducts a business of great magnitude. Its em- - 
ployés are called upon to consider and decide a vast variety of 
questions whose right determination requires, upon the part of the 
officials who pass upon them, inflexible integrity, technical knowl- 
edge, and official experience. Take, as illustrations, the manage- 
ment of the public lands, the relations of the Government to the 
Indian tribes, the administration of the patent laws, the assess- 
ment and collection of duties on imports under a high protective 
tariff. Is it desirable that these questions should be—is it possible 
that they can be,—dealt with fairly and satisfactorily by untried 
men? In fact, in every department of the Government, there are 
a few of the employes who have grown old in the service, having 
been retained under successive Administrations in order that they 
might perform those official duties which require both knowledge 
and experience, and for which the political appointees were con- 
fessedly incompetent. How great would be the saving to the 
Government and to a tax-burdened people, if all efficient employes 
could be retained in necessary offices so long as they are efficient. 
There would be an enormous saving in salaries, for the number of 
officials could be greatly diminished, and the saving from that 
source would be more than sufficient to defray the expense of 
pensioning aged or infirm officials who have worn out their lives 
in the public service. 
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To make competitive examination the only door of entry into 
the public service, will be a great advance; but the reform must 
not stop with that. The tenure of office during good behavior 
must also be established, for that is an essential pre-requisite to the 
purification of the politics of the country. .. & & 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Porems. By Oscar Wilde. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1881, Small 
8vo. Pp. 230. Price, $1.25. 

It is not given to those of us who dwell in this trans-Atlantic 
Philistia to gaze spell-bound on the pictures of Maudle; but Mr. 
Oscar Wilde has kindly yielded to the pressing entreaties of those 
angular and sharp-featured maidens to whom, seated on low 
stools, “clinging closely together, thinking of fair lilies,” clad in 
sad-colored garments and with hand-clasped knees, he has read 
hiswerses; and (aided by Messrs. Roberts Brothers,) he has thus 
brought within the reach of all the immortal “ poesy” of Postle- 
thwaite. What “ too-venturous poesy,”as Mr. Wilde characterizes 
his verses, may mean to him, we know not ; but, as interpreted by 
our understanding of his efforts, we should take it to be a diluted 
sort of verse feebly imitative at one time of Miltonand Tennyson, 
and at another time of Robert Browning and Swinburne, with a 
substratum of twaddle seasoned with some blasphemy and more 
indecency, and garnished with a liberal sprinkling of classic names 
and with constantly recurring references to “ asphodels,” “ shiver- 
ing trees,” and “ shimmering skies.” 

Mr. Wilde fitly sings 


«Tis I, ’tis I, whose soul is as the reed, 
Which has no message of its own to play, 
So pipes another’s bidding.” 


One or two prosaic sonnets are after—very far after,—Milton. In 
some of his descriptive passages, he suggests, but very faintly, 
Robert Browning. Here and there is a simile which reminds one 
of Tennyson ; but it is not Tennyson at his best. In his fondness 
for classical allusions, he follows Swinburne, but, unlike Swinburne, 
he has failed to imbue himself with the spirit of Greek poetry, and 
he rivals Swinburne only as Mr. Mallock rivals those French writers 
whose indecency he has transferred to his pages, but whose wit he 
has been content to regard as inimitable. 

Poetry means something more than form. Like good prose, 
it must have both form and substance ; but it differs from prose in 
that it must have, as the condition of and the excuse for its exist- 
ence, ideas which cannot find adequate expression in,prose, Tried 
by this test, Mr. Wilde’s verses fall far short of poetry. 

We are not Puritanical. We do not insist that the subjects of 
literature should be only those which can properly be the topics 
of general discussion among men and women of culture and re- 
finement. On the contrary, we admit that there are social forces 
and individual passions which are important factors in modern 
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civilization, and which may very properly become subjects of artistic 
literary treatment, and which can-be and ought to be discussed 
in such a spirit and in such a manner that the most modest 
reader will not be forced to blush. But we are far from admitting 
that sensuous descriptions of the gratification of merely animal 
passions —for such is in plain words the subject of much of Mr. Wilde’s 
song,—ought to find a piace in any literary work which appeals to 
the critical judgment of civilized countries. Morality apart, all 
men are now agreed that the chief distinction between barbarism 
and civilization ig in the less or greater restraint that is put upon 
the gratification of individual passions. ’ 

There is an air of artificiality and unreality, too, about Mr. 
Wilde’s passions and sorrows. He has that vague feeling that the 
world is going wrong which so generally arises ina very young 
man who, on the morning after a late supper, turns away from an 
untasted breakfast. His enthusiasm for humanity and liberty is 
that of the aristocratic radical who, riding in his well-appointed 
brougham, or looking from the window of an exclusive club, dis- 
courses upon the equality of men, and applauds those who die 
fighting at the barricades. His passion seems to have a merely 
physical basis, for of that pure love which finds adequate expression 
in the unselfish devotion of a life, he does not sing. 

Mr. Wilde does not anywhere rise above the level of the col- 
lege prize poem, nor does it seem to us that he gives any promise 
of future excellence when time and training shall have eliminated 
the faults of youth. He has not “climbed the higher heights un- 
climbed yet, seen the fuller air, the larger day,” nor can we hope 
that from the “ wildness” of his “ wasted passion” he will strike 
‘a better, clearer song.” We fear that it must be true that Mr. 
Gilbert, when he sang “ Hollow, hollow, hollow,” was thinking of 
Mr. Wilde’s poems. Yet it is but fair to say that there are here 
and there lines, and even stanzas, which, though they are not poetry 
of a high order, are free from the defects we have pointed out, and 
are turned with sufficient nicety and prettiness to constitute them 
tolerable vers de societé. The opening stanzas of the “ Garden of 
Eros” and the “Serenade” seem to us to be the best part of the book, 
and illustrate this phase of Mr. Wilde’s muse. 

Mr. Wilde sings sadly of 

“the barren memory 
Of unkissed kisses, and songs never sung.” 

How barren may be the memory of unkissed kisses, cannot, of 
course, be known to hard-hearted writers of reviews ; but we feel 
sure that all who read Mr. Wilde’s verses would rejoice if the as- 
surance could be given them that Mr. Wilde would write no more 
such poems, and that they might have the barren memory of songs 
never to be sung by him. 
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A RoMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By William H. Mal- 
lock. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. Mallock delights in surprises, and seems to have chosen as 
his favorite pastime the pleasure of disappointing those whom he 
has led to fancy that he is championing their cause. In his Mew 
Republic, and in his ls Life Worth Living ? he handled the Ag- 
nostics in a style more pointed than delicate; in his New Paul 
and Virginia, he even descended into’ coarseness—if not in lan- 
guage, at all events inthe situations. But, as if regretting the 
violence of his attacks, or unwilling to enable the side that has, 
up toa certain point, been congratulating itself on having found 
a clever, brilliant advocate, to enjoy its triumph, he usually pre- 
sents the counter-statement in reductio ad absurdum. The pious 
reader who has at the start laughed with him at Agnostics, Mate- 
rialists and Positivists, finds in the end that Mr. Mallock has sug- 
gested a remedy for sickly doubt that many would regard as far 
worse than the disease he has pretended to combat. The impres- 
sion left is that the author is laughing in his sleeve at both sides, 
and that, if there be any inference to be drawn from his writings, 
it is that the question, “ What is truth ?” is no nearer solution than 
before Mr. Mallock took it up. As an inevitable result, there is a 
sense of insincerity and flippancy, and a feeling that no cause is 
strengthened by his championship. 


In his latest literary venture, A Romance of the Nineteenth 
Century, Mr. Mallock plays just such fantastic tricks in the domain 
of morals as he erstwhile amused himself with while treating of 
questions of faith. It may here be remarked that he dwells must 
lovingly on the type of character that has been so steeped in self- 
indulgence as to have become sated with life—men with an abund- 
ance of leisure, but no aim, and who, instead of busying themselves 
with doing the right, give themselves to maunderings about relig- 
ion, in which sentiment and pseudo-philosophy are mixed in about 
equal proportions, In so far as these self-communings give voice to 
the doubts that many thinking men ..ad women have passed through, 
or perhaps still dwell in, they possess a certain human interest. In the 
end, however, the record of such impressions becomes tiresome, 
and Mr. Mallock has, in the book before us, undoubtedly reached 
the point at which the reader becomes fatigued. _ Besides, there is 
a striking incongruity between the subject of religion and the char- 
acter of the story itself. 

There are books of which it has been said that “they leave a 
bad taste in the mouth.” Of A Romance of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, it may be said that it is unsavory throughout. The critics 
who have found fault with Mr. Mallock because of his dealing 
with the unspeakable, may be answered that they have committed 
the error of losing sight of his object in writing his romance. If 
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he has succeeded in his intention, the work has, according to the 
canons of a certain school of criticism, justified itself. , 

And what may this intention have been? For ourselves, we 
can discover nothing beyond a super-serviceable desire to furnish 
the English public with the sort of highly-seasoned and unhealthy 
reading for which it has hitherto been obliged to resort to the 
writings of certain French authors. While we cannot deny that 
the task has been accomplished with a certain degree of clever- 
ness, we can only regret that Mr, Mallock has employed his un- 
doubted talent on work that, from the standpoint of good morals,— 
which is equally that of good sense,—was not worth doing: 


Basy Ruz, HER ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES, HER FRIENDS 
AND HER Enemies. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 8vo., pp. 318. 
This is the latest edition to the second series of the « No Name” 
novels, and, like most of those which have gone before it, is a very 
readable book. It was a very happy thought of Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers to give us this series of novels; for not only is additional 
zest given to the reading of a story when the reader is curious to 
know who wrote it, but there is good service done to the cause of 
literature by thus “ bringing out” authors whose work, submitted 
in this way to the public criticism, when once stamped with the 
approval of the reading public, secures for them a good place in 
the field of literary labor. Moreover, the publication of such a 
series of books helps to bring up the standard of novel-writing, 
and makes it much better than in the days of the yellow-covered 
novels, when so large a proportion of the works of fiction given 
to the public were the veriest trash. One peculiar charm of the 
“No Name” novels is that they are really light reading, in. the 
best sense of the term ; bright and clever stories, which are really 
entertaining because they are neither dull nor harrowing to the 
feelings of the reader. This is the kind of reading the American 
people need, especially in the summer season, as means of relaxa- 
tion to over-taxed brains, and as helps to the rest of over-worked 
bodies. Baby Rue is just a book of this sort. It is cleverly 
written, and deals with characters and events, always of interest to 
American people, gathered from the military life on the Western 
frontier forty years ago ; and it deals also to some extent with the 
“Indian Question,’—that very large question to which, in those 
forty years, we have been able to give so very small an answer. 
The principal hero ofthe story is Lieutenant Leszinksky, the lineal 
descendant of one of the princely houses of Warsaw, whose grand- 
father, the Count de Deux Ponts, came over to our country in 1777 
with the Marquis de Lafayette, and cast his fortunes with the 
Continentals in the Revolutionary War. This Lieutenant Leszinksky 
marries the daughter of one of the oldest of the Virginia families, 
and Ruchiel, the Baby Rue whose name gives title to the book, 
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is their child. The incidents of the story arise on the Western 
frontier, where Leszinksky is ordered tor duty, and present an in- 
teresting picture of life in those places and in those days, as well 
as delineations of the character of some of the noted Indian chiefs 
of that time. Sady Rue, though a little personage, has a very 
marked personality, in which the author seems to take delight in 
tracing the strong points of character inherited through many 
generations from King Stanislaus, her Polish ancestor of the 
eighteenth century. It is probable that the book will be very well 
received, and it certainly compares very favorably with the others 
of the series in which it is published. 
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